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The World’s Finest Irises 
i 
Greatly Reduced} Prices 





AMBASSADEUR—Rich purple-maroon -._--_.-.--.--.--_--- $ 2.50 
APHRODITE—Sweetly scented. Bright violet pink... ___-. 30.00 
ASIA—Pale lavender and rich violet-purple ~._--_-.--_--_-- 10.00 
ANN PAGE—Large pale blue flowers.._-..---...--._--_--. 10.00 
AV ALGe—Liget HOStrOUR MAUVE .... 1005.8. cnncnccn neue 10.00 
BALLERINE—Sweetly scented. Violet blue ~-.--.._.-_--_-. 2.50 
CRUSADER-—Striking monstrous blue flower _.-.-.--.------ 2.00 
DEJAZET—Large, beautiful flower that baffles description... 2.50 
PETG CUNO DO on oc cdinecansnencdcumanuensenes 2.00 
EDOUARD MICHEL—Reddish petunia-violet -..--.-..----- 1.00 
MISS EDITH CAVELL—White. New ---....--.---.--.----. 20.00 
| ee eT Dee 3.00 
GLAMOUR—Dominion seedling. Heliotrope and rich pansy- 

EE ES I Sat Re EE SS re cae ean ee RO 35.00 
GREVIN—Violet, with yellow shadings__...............___- 2.00 
KASHMIR WHITE—tThe most beautiful white ----..-..-.-. 3.00 
LA NEIGE—An “entirely different”? white -..........--..-- 1.00 
LENT A. WILLIAMSON—Royal purple. Golden beard-.----. 2.00 
LEVERRIER—Chinese-violet and pansy-violet -..--.-.-.--.-- 4.00 
LORD OF JUNE—One of the best blues_-_.--....--.---... 1.50 
MAGNIFICA—Exceedingly large flower. Sweetly scented. 

Light violet-blue and dark reddish-violet -..........--_-- 2.50 
MEURANO—Very dark, rich violet ...........<.....64.~.. 3.00 
MOTHER OF PEARL—Pale, pearly bluish lavender_._._-_-- 15.00 
TERRE ——Laet DUPDUEM VIIOO coun nc cweecccwteccnnccun 4.00 
OPEBA—Rich violet rose and purple --..--_----_--.-----.--- 1.50 
QUEEN CATERINA—Beautiful orchid coloring.-.....--.--- 2.50 
ROMAN Y—Yellow standards. Bright red falls--_.-.--..----- 2.00 
SAN GABRIAL—Very early. Large flowers. Lustrous 

lavender, flushed rosy-mauve .......<.................... 10.00 
SAPPHIRE—Dauphins blue. Golden beard --.--_--.-._--_-- 10.00 
SHEKINAH—Very beautiful pale yellow --_--.--....--_--- 2.00 
MME. GAUDICHAU—Reddish purple. Large --_--.-------- 4.00 
TITAN—Enormous violet blue flowers --.----.----.--.--.--- 30.00 
ee ee DS a 2.00 
re 00 PN en 8 en neon nnamasaamee 1.75 
VALERY MAYET—Coppery rose and deep red-brown_-_----- 5.00 
WHITE KNIGHT—Sweetly scented. Snow-white -.---.----- 1.00 
YELLOW HAMMER—Sweetly scented. Amber yellow_---_-- 4.00 


R. WAYMAN, Bayside, L. L., N.Y. 
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Very 





Important 





Do you have already in your garden a Christmas Rose 
or a Bleeding Heart, or the twelve foot tall Eremuris 
Robustus, or the Colchicum Autumnale that blossoms with- 
out dirt or water, just place it dry anywhere in the light and 
it will blossom? And have you Hyacinthus Candicans the 
summer Hyacinth, or a Tritoma Phitzerii, the Red Hot Poker: 
or the beautiful Orange Asclepias Tuberose? You can have 
all of these from us. 








Each Per Doz. 
eee $ .75 $ 7.00 
YS, ee eee ees 50 5.00 
Eremuris Robustus.__................ 3.00 30.00 
Colchicum Autumnale___________----- 50 5.00 
Colchicum Bornmullerie___----------- By 7.50 
ne .50 5.00 
Sameer Ervacmthus...............-.- 10 1.00 
ee BIN, 2.02 cncnnnee-s 25 2.50 


Besides we grow the finest Gladiolus Primulinus, they 
take first prize at every show. Also nearly all of the best 
and choice varieties of Gladiolus, and lots of Hardy Peren- 
nials, Leliums, etc. Catalog free on request at the 


Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 


Bemus Point, . . - . N.Y. 
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9 . For 1924 we will have hun- 

S las dreds of varieties of Dahlias 

: in our Catalogue. You wil] 

find in our catalogue any worth while variety no matter 

where originated, We have a wonderful lot of clean, healthy tubers for 1924 

distribution and we should be glad to receive your name for, copy of catalogue 

We have one entire farm devoted to Schulz’s Dahlias. j 

JACOB SCHULZ CO., Inc. 
450 South Fourth Ave., Louisville, Kentucky 

Everything for Your Garden at Reasonable Prices 














My 100% pure, healthy, stock of this marvelous Glad is now planted under 
most favorable conditions. No 


& prices quoted until digging 
time. Will be right. 
] S Plan to add Phippsto 
* & your collection, next fall. 


Words cannot describe it. 


J.D.LONG, - Boulder, Colorado 
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Important Notice! 


Moderate prices are bringing us many orders. Some sizes of 
some varieties are sold out. Kindly state second choice and we 
will give you better value and save you disappointment. 
Retail or Wholesale Price List sent on request. 
G. D. BLACK & SON 
Wholesale Retail 
Albert Lea, Minn. Independence, Iowa 
A 








a 








CENTRAL IOWA GLADIOLI GARDENS 


We will re-stock and resume business as before 


Wholesale Specialties —ANNA EBERIUS, E. J. SHAYLOR 


Also very finest Glads for retail trade 
E. R. BEEBE & SONS 
Altoona, Iowa 
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RALPH J. ROONEY 


Oregon Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 
1472 Delaware Ave. - PORTLAND, ORE. 





Send me your name to receive our price list of Bulbs and Bulblets, a 
most complete list. Any one growing Glads will benefit by this list. 


Prices are Prepaid 











POSTAGE PAID $3.50 
A HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 


IRISES. BY W. R. DYKES, M.A., L.-és-L., Secretary of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Illustrated, with 24 full page 
plates. Demy 8vo. 

The author is well known to all Irislovers and specialists : 
through his large monograph on the Iris. The present te 
volume is an attempt to describe all the known species and 
to give hints for their cultivation, together with an account 
of the most important garden hybrids that have been de- 
rived from them. 


MARTIN HOPKINSON & CO., Ltd. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, England 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF 


OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS 
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The Mysteries of “Tamarack Swamp” 


BY C. H. ROBINSON 


HE Tamarack Swamp is dark and dank; 


| Its thickets dense, and its Ivy rank, 
But its flowers are rich and rare. 
Tamaracks fringe its southern side; 
Through marshgrass tall, with glist’ning hide 
In the bog beyond the serpents glide, 











The Cinnamon Fern is shoulder high, 
The waving tops of the Pine trees sigh, 
And point to heaven’s door. 
In Indian Summer, the Tupelo, 
Virginia Creeper and Sumac show 
A color scheme in red; 








A scene in “Tamarack Swamp” (See also article on next page) 


But Orchids flourish there. 
Lady’s Slipper at edge of bog, 
Pitcher plant by rotting log, 
Pay well for wetted shoes. 
Fringed Gentian, blue and tall, 
In the quaking bog in early Fall; 
From Buttonbush tangle the Thrushes call, 
And a Tortoise peeps from the ooze. 
In early Spring, the Violets blue, 
And other flowers of every hue, 
Carpet the roughened floor; 
The jewel weed to the path is righ, 


The Paper Birch, with its silver bark 
Of background green on Jack-pine dark, 
And a brilliant Maple would grace a park— 
To these the eye is led. 
A poet here could find a theme, 
An artist see a color dream, 
Or fiction take a flight. 
“But here,—my muse her wing maun lower; 
Sic flights are far beyond her power ;” 
But in this swamp just stay an hour, 
And then, you’ll say I’m right. 


Nee ee a ree ees 
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A Trip to Hepatica Valley 


BY C. H. ROBINSON 


(See also poem on first page) 


OME forty miles east by south 
S from Chicago the sand dunes of 

Northern Indiana commence. 
They extend entirely around the 
southern end of Lake Michigan, from 
Gary to Michigan City, Indiana, a 
distance. of some twenty-five miles. 
The breadth of the tract, which in- 
cludes several thousand acres, with- 
out cultivated farms, buildings or 
fences, is from one and a half to two 
miles, being bounded on the south for 
the whole distance, by a more or less 








sand a hundred feet high, have ad- 
vanced a hundred feet—more, in some 
instances—filling ravines, burying 
forests and great trees, and obliterat- 
ing marshes and bogs in their irre- 
sistible progress; indicating that in 
the course of future ages the whole 
of the wide, marshy valley to the 
south will become a sandy desert. 
That the desert character of the tract 
is already developing is indicated by 
the presence of a few varieties of 
desert flora, among which the most 


The Hepatica, an early springtime flower 


marshy valley through which runs the 
South Shore Electric Railway. 

The surface of the tract is very 
diversified and irregular. From the 
wide, sandy. beach—excellent for bath- 
ing for the whole distance—there is 
a steep, sandy slope averaging about 
fifty feet in height, timbered to the 
edge, and continuous, except for a 
small creek which enters the lake 
about midway of the beach, and for 
several breaks called “blowouts,” 
where the continuity of the ridge is 
broken by openings, usually narrow 
at the beach but widening as they 
extend and spreading out at the top 
in great plateaus about a hundred 
feet above the surface of the lake, 
billowy and irregular of surface, but 
some of them have an area of a hun- 
dred acres or more. These plateaus 
are formed by the sand cast out on 
the beach and carried up through the 
blowouts; their southern sides end in 
steep slopes—45 degrees—of loose 
sand, which is always moving forward 
as the winds bring fresh supplies of 
material from the beach. Since the 
writer’s first visits about twelve years 
ago, some of these moving hills of 


conspicuous is the flat-leafed Cactus 
or Prickly Pear, which both blooms 
and fruits over much of the region— 
something the writer has not observed 
in any other northern state east of 
the Mississippi river. Another indi- 
cation of desert approach, perhaps, is 
the presence of numerous rattle- 
snakes, both the mottled and the dia- 
mondback. 


"THE surface of the dune region 
from the marshy and boggy val- 
ley on the south to the lake beach on 
the north, has a very irregular con- 
tour. Successions of high, sandy 
ridges, more or less timbered and, ap- 
proximately, parallel with the beach, 
extend in broken lines and in a north- 
easterly direction, through the whole 
tract; some of them rising into 
conical peaks to the height of two 
hundred feet, or more; their slopes 
are cut by sharp ravines filled with 
trees and thicket growth, and between 
the ridges are wide and extensive 
marsh meadows,—formerly small 
lakes, but now nearly filled with a 
growth of peat-like moss, bulrushes, 
cattails and other marsh growth. 
Near the western end of the tract are 





June, 1994 


numerous small lakes which 
become dry, and which, in the seaman 
are covered with white and yellow 
Pond Lilies, arrowhead, pickerej weed 
and other aquatic plants, in bloom 

Between the ridges are often flats 
heavily timbered with several kinds of 
Oaks, Tupelo or Sour Gum, Elm, Jack. 
pine; and, in the damper grounds 
are white and black Birch, some 
groves of Tulip Trees and others of 
short leaf White Pine; also the uguaj 
deciduous trees of the region. In the 
marshy woods and on some of the 
higher grounds are Spicebush, Shad- 
bush, Flowering Dogwood and other 
flowering trees and shrubs. 

One of the most heavily timbereg 
tracts is known as the Tamarack 
Swamp. It has a fringe of Tamarack 
along its southern border, and south 
of these for some rods extends a 
quaking and somewhat dangerous bo 
of unknown depth—the deepest the 
writer has ever gone was to his gus. 
pender buttons. The forest here ig 
a typical swamp woods; there is little 
real soil, the roots of the large trees— 
Maples, Birches, Pines, Tupelo, ete,, 
extend a short distance into the semi- 
liquid mud beneath, but finding little 
support here, they twist and inter. 
twine above the surface, apparently, 
for mutual support; and if one steps 
between the roots, a wetting to the 
knees or higher, is likely to result, 
Here and there are tangled thickets of 
Crabapple, Ninebark, Red Alder, Poi- 
son Sumac and other marsh shrubs, 
and everywhere the Poison Ivy. 

The Tamarack Swamp is noted for 
the great variety of wild flowers to 
be found there in the blooming sea- 
son; among the rarest of which may 
be mentioned the Pitcher Plant, 
whose leaves are small pitchers, al- 
ways standing with the mouth open 
and ready for business. In them is 
a sweet fluid which entices flies and 
other insects, which enter but may not 
return on account of diagonal hairy 
filaments like wires in a mouse trap, 
which prevent egress; the insects die 
and decay and the plant digests them. 
Among the other rare and beautiful 
flowers which grow at the boggy edge 
of this forest are the small white 
Lady’s Slipper, the large pink and 
striped Lady’s Slipper and,—the finest 
of all—(Cypripedium hirsutum) or 
Showy Lady’s Slipper. The Yellow 
Lady’s Slipper or Moccasin Flower, is 
rather plentiful on ground a little 
higher, and there are many repre- 
sentatives of the Orchid family in the 
region. 

In Summer the surface vegetation 
of this forest is very dense and of 
rank growth. The great leaves of 
the Skunk Cabbage cover large areas; 


patches of Cinnamon Fern, rods in, 


extent, have fronds six feet or more 
long; the jewel weed is shoulder high; 
wild Grape, Morning Glory and other 
vines bind all together, and every- 
where the Poison Ivy, as we are likely 
to know to our sorrow within a couple 
of days—if not immune; but of the 


(Concluded on%page 251) 
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A Garden on a Slope 


and restrain too greedy creepers; but 
on the whole, little time is spent on 
upkeep. 

With this first success, new beds 
were made until now it is a strip 


bordered path along the south 

slope of a gravelly moraine, the 
bank above the path sparsely grassed 
and set with old trees; a Pine, Cedars, 
an Apple, and tall Larches spaced 
about twenty feet apart. The trees 
still stand, but the grass has, for the 


()ierdered” ps there was a Grape 


some eighty or a hundred feet 
long, and about twenty feet in 
width. Here and there low shrubs 


—_ 


Be 
cia 





most part, given way to stone-studded 
beds clothed in low plants of easy cul- 
ture. The natural coarse gravel was 
well spaded and a rich mixture of 
leaf-mold added, and with such a 
foundation I have through the course 
of ten years, succeeded in naturaliz- 
ing many charming spring-flowering 
plants. A twenty-foot strip along the 
slope was the first experiment and 
with minor changes here and there 
and the loss of many an unsuited in- 
habitant the effect is still good. One 
must weed out too rampant seedlings 





The author’s “garden on a slope” (See text) 


have been added: The flame of Azalea 
Kaempferi; the green of a wee weep- 
ing Hemlock; or the dense pyramid 
of Picea Albertiana, crowning a 
miniature peak. At the top, larger 
shrubs form a background: Calli- 
carpa with its lustrous purple berries; 
Evonymus alatus with winged 
branches, pink budded in the Spring; 
Viburnum tomentosum, thick in leaf 
and rather tabulated in habit; various 
odd things in fact; and then below, 
the slope is broken by narrow paths 
and here and there foot-wide steps. 
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These are not traffic ways but mere 
conveniences in weeding. 


[t IS a dry slope and there have been 
many failures. The light shade 
also has proved a deterrent, but 
withal something may be grown in 
almost any site. The lovely lavender 
form of Phlox subulata was the first 
trial and so thrifty has it proved, that 
now it is kept to the sharp drop down 
to the path, where its smothering 
growths cannot destroy more select 
plants. Its near relative, Phlox stel- 
laria, proves a good second, and its 
taller, later-flowering relatives, P. 
argillacea and P. divaricata, carry on 
the color to mid-June. All these have 
spread and sown themselves freely. 
In fact one must weed them out of 
the completely happy sweep of the 
native Iris cristata, its delicate charm 
enhanced by its place nearer eye level. 
White and rosy Arabis is not quite so 
happy,—it endures the drought but 
dislikes the shade,—and its close 
friend, the Aubrietia, disdains so poor 
a home. The Foam-flower, Tiarella, 
shows up well in the picture, but with 
a transient beauty; either it needs 
frequent replanting, or as I suspect, 
a moister site. The Sedums are in- 
valuable; they may not bloom so very 
well but they cover splendidly; some 
gray, some green, some tipped with 
red and bronze as cool frosts touch 
them. The hay-scented Fern, Dick- 
sonia punctilobula, runs freely; and 
even the Maiden Hair proves its 
worth, though it has not the rich lux- 
uriance that it reveals in the moist 
wood-earth of a New Hampshire 
sugar bush. The wild Gingers, both 
the native and the European one with 
its glossy leaves, prove fine spreaders 
and as I write, the Barrenwort, Epi- 





Azalea Kempferi against a grey Apple trunk 


medium, is in fine feather; most 
graceful with its delicate light green 
unfolding leaves and sprays of dull 
red and pale yellow flowers. 


(Concluded on page 221) 








Roses in June 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, 


UNE is the month of Rose realiza- 

tion, when virtually every mem- 

ber of the court of the Queen of 
Flowers shows at her best. Some of 
the representatives from China will 
perhaps be over, including the lovely 
Hugonis and several other species, 
and the spinosissima group hardly 
gets into June at all, save in northern 
locations. 


Editor American Rose Annual 


crystal dewdrops glistening on the 
Rose petals they have refreshed, stim- 
ulates the eye sense to the utmost. 


Then the Rose odor pervades and 
prevails, where there are many Roses, 
even with some of them almost scent- 
less. We are going to have more 
Roses that are properly odorous and 
we will come to know more about the 
varieties of scent as breeders realize 
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It is hard for me to douse the ex. 
quisite perfection of the first Rose 
foliage with stinky, smelly, disagree. 
able dust, yet I must do it if I am to 
continue to have that foliage perform 
its essential work. Hardheartedly 
therefore, and when that same delight. 
ful dew is visible in those precious 
morning hours, I must dust my R 
with the sulphur-arsenate dust—nine 
of the one and one of the other—that 
keeps in check mildew and sets up a 
condition unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of black-spot. I must do this 
at least twice in June. 


Then, too, I must watch for’ the 
aphides, those mean little green lice 
that suck the juices out of the tender. 
Rose stems. If there are only a few 














But by and large, June is properly 
called the month of Roses. The 
Hybrid Perpetuals give us their glo- 
rious display. The hardy Climbing 
Roses fill the month with Rose beauty 
of a type undreamed of fifty years 
ago. The Hybrid Teas are delivering 
the first, and often the best, and some- 
times the only payment, for the care 
and cost lavished upon them. If they 
are going to bloom at all they will 
bloom in June. 

For the earnest Rose lover, there- 
fore, June is a month of satisfactions. 
These satisfactions touch very 
strongly three of the senses, and 
sometimes I think the other two 
senses as well. 

The sight of Roses, particularly 
early, very early, on a June morning, 
with the hush that belongs to the 
period just after dawn, and with the 


Rose—Lady Gay used on arches and pillars 


(Garden of L. F. Hachalen, Harrisburg, Pa.) 


the handicap its absence is to any new 
variety. 

Now I may be getting into the 
realm of the mystic when I say that 
on a still night I think I can hear 
the Roses in my garden, and I can 
feel them, if not by the direct sense 
of touch, at least spiritually. 


However, I am not going to quarrel 
about including all of the five senses 
in the June enjoyment of Roses. The 
senses directly occupied by their su- 
preme attractiveness can keep any 
normal human happy. 


|S ig June is not altogether a month 
of satisfactions. It is a month of 
care; a month in which reasonable 
provision for the future may provide 
the continuance of some of the Rose 
satisfactions, and quite assuredly the 
recurrence of some in the Fall. 





of them, a case-hardened thumb and 
finger does the business, but if more 
of them, some form of tobacco, either 
in dust or in properly diluted “Black- 
leaf 40” spray, will get rid of them. 


I must religiously pick off and burn 
every yellow leaf, lest it may put into 
the ground the spores of the hateful 
black-spot. Vigilance is the price of 
Roses as well as other good things in 
this world! 


ULTIVATING Roses is essential, 
but here one strikes an anomaly.: 
We are told to keep the ground loose 
above, and yet to mulch, and of the 
value of mulching there is no doubt. 
The answer to the anomaly is that 
with a very thorough cultivation s0 
that the ground about the Roses is 
really two inches of dust, a mulch can 
be applied which will through the 
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of capillary attraction keep that 
aeer-mulch neiak enough to cool the 
roots, while any rain falling on the 
mulch above will be quickly sent down 
through the dust-mulch into the 
ground without packing the surface. 
Therefore, we must both cultivate 
and mulch, and if on inspection it ap- 
pears that the ground under the mulch 
has become hard or if weeds | are 
springing up, the mulch must be lifted 
and the cultivation must be renewed. 
What shall the mulch be? Frankly 
I do not know. At Peter Koster’s 
wonderfully well-handled nurseries in 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, I saw two ex- 
tremely effective forms of mulch 
which kept moist the surface of the 
ground on his Rose fields after three 
rainless weeks. One form was 
chopped cornstalks; the other form 
was imported peat moss, or mull, 
which seemed to be a little the better. 
One of the observant members of 
the American Rose Society has pro- 
posed and reported upon the effective- 
ness of another form of mulch at 
which nobody needs to laugh because 
it sounds odd. He carpeted his Rose 
beds with Brussels carpet, and he did 
it in such fashion as to leave certain 
rows uncarpeted, with the result that 
the Brussels carpet rows were lux- 
uriant and disease-free, while the 
bare ground row was afflicted, defoli- 


diz FLewER GrowER 


ated and unhealthy. There is no in- 
sistence, of course, that the carpet 
must be Brussels or that the covering 
which serves as the effective mulch, 
must be carpet at all. Burlap or any 
other substance which will shade the 
ground and not.afford an easy ger- 
minating place for spores of mildew 
and black-spot, will undoubtedly help 
Roses carry over and continue the 
strength and vitality that tend toward 
later summer and profuse fall bloom. 

I do, however, definitely warn 
against a manure mulch, which does 
seemingly encourage black-spot and 
mildew, and therefore ought to be 
avoided. 


One other item of June care I must 
mention. It is the care of liberality 
with Roses. Look at the Roses in the 
bud form, and then cut them off with 
long, long stems and give them to 
some less fortunate or entirely rose- 
less friend. They will keep better in 
the house if cut early in the morning, 
and when just beginning to unfold 
their petals. Left on the plant, Na- 
ture must exercise her supremest ef- 
fort in the endeavor to make seeds, 
and that does not mean making more 
shoots to produce more buds on the 
Hybrid Teas. Cut the Roses; give 
the Roses away; spread the Roses 
about the community; talk about 
Roses. Let us all have Roses! 





Some Rose 


Experiences 


By L. W. Liguty, (In National Stockman and Farmer) 


EVERAL letters from readers in- 

form me of their desire for a small 

Rose garden. By their questions 1 
believe they have given some thought 
to the matter already. Why do so very 
few people grow the better Roses at this 
time? 1 think I can answer this question 
easier than the one asking how to grow 
the Roses. The man who fails may 
know as much about a subject as the 
one who succeeds, provided he knows 
why he failed. I love Roses. I tried to 
grow them for nearly half a century 
and I know why I succeeded where I did 
and I know why I failed where I did, 
and I did both. 


I have several Hybrid Perpetuals 
(June Roses), and they stay in bloom 
more or less every year. ‘Those with 
rugosa blood, like Conrad, Fred. Meyer, 
Sir Thomas Lipton with leathery leaves 
and a million long, sharp thorns fill their 
corner as successfully as the Lilac or 
Spirea. Then I have a number of climb- 
ing Roses that make a great showing an- 
nually. I planted them and gave them 
plenty of fertilizer and water and they 
did the rest. A Dorothy Perkins and a 
Silver Moon are having a race in growth. 
If I could have found poles long enough I 
might tell you how high they will grow, 
but as it is their limit is thirty feet. I 
Suspect they easily could go twice as 
high. They are worthy of consideration. 
Dorothy Perkins becomes a mass of light 
pink from bottom to top for a few weeks 
in June and Silver Moon has a lot of 
large white flowers and scarlet seed pods 
later. Excelsa, Christian Wright, Tau- 
sendschon and several others make a 
hedge that can be seen nearly a mile 








when in full bloom. Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber is the prettiest of all but not 
such a rank grower, yet it is “hoeing 
its row” pretty well. There are 
several American Pillars and that va- 
riety is worthy of much praise. Then 
I have a few of the kind grandmother 
grew. Just pink, white and red Roses 
with no further name, and they bloom 
every June and smell just as sweet. 
There are a few that delight in creep- 
ing more than in climbing up like 
Wichuraiana which is often seen in the 
cemetery or along embankments. Ruby 
Queen is another of this nature and they 
are splendid growers. But all these are 
what we call “June Roses.” 


When we see those great vases of 
Roses come forth from the greenhouses 
with that glory of color and tints and 
Elysian fragrance we say, “That is the 
kind of Roses we will grow.” The kind 
that blooms all Summer we non-rosarians 
call “monthly or everblooming Roses,” but 
it is Just as easy to call them by their 
right name which is Hybrid Tea Roses. 
And so we set out to have them py get- 
ting out the catalogs and studying the 
same. But soon questions come up. It 
says work up the soil three feet deep 
and ours is only ten inches to hardpan 
or twenty inches to rock. We might 
blast a hole and haul in ground if we 
did not know that the direction makers 
are talking through their hats. But the 
real handicap is not the earth but the 
non-resistant nature of the Roses. In 
the greenhouse everything is under con- 
trol. The soil is sterilized, the air is 
full of moisture and fumes from the 
hot pipes, the moisture is under perfect 
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control and there is a constant applica- 
tion of offensive and defensive remedial 
applications. But when we plant Roses 
in the garden we have no such control. 
The spores, the fungi, the mildew, the 
bacteria, the thrips, the bugs, the worms, 
everything that liveth on the earth or in 
the earth seems to prey on our Roses. 
Then we begin to study Rose literature. 
I speak from direct and long experience. 
I soon learned if I want these Roses I 
have to spend most of my time in the 
Rose garden with spray and powder 
gun enveloped in vapors of sulphur, 
mists of sulphate of copper and iron, 
nicotine, lime, oil, soap and the dust of 
tobacco and things too numerous to men- 
tion, from early morn to dusky eve. 
Such a price I could net pay because I 
love to lie in the hammock and listen 
to the singing of the birds, the sighing 
of the breeze and the droning of the bee 
and enjoy my siesta. How do those 
Rose gardens come that we see on the 
“estates” which we pass on our touring 
expeditions? I delved and found several 
professional rosarians who stayed by 
and slept with the Roses all night. Ina 
garden magazine before me is an article 
by one of the greatest authorities on 
Roses in the world and he starts out 
thus: “When it is safe to uncover the 
plants the wise grower needs to put up 
the first defenses against disease and 
insects. If he stirs the ground he will 
distribute many dormant troubles but 
if he will make an application of * * *” 
yes, that is where it starts and goes on 
until you finally put on the Winter pro- 
tection and then the mice are likely to 
eat them all up. 


Yes, I planted “own roots” large and 
small and budded from the commonest 
to the very extra choice. I planted in 
the Spring and the Autumn early and 
late. I planted over a hundred ditferent 
kinds. Some lived a month, some one 
Summer, less two Summers and a few 
three Summers, but Gruss an Tep- 
litz has staid in defiance of all adverse 
tribes for five years and is stronger than 
ever, sending shoots up all Summer with 
plenty of pretty and very fragrant flow- 
ers. This Rose was originated twenty- 
seven years ago and the greatest Rose 
growers in this country say, “It stands 
at the top of the list as a positively de- 
pendable Rose, a refined though vigor- 
ous and persistent grower.” Why does 
not some plant wizard give us more of 
this kind of Roses that bloom all Sum- 
mer and live? Why give us only Roses 
fitted for the greenhouse or greenhouse 
conditions? 


Here he comes and says, “If you 
would not spray your potatoes, would 
you expect any?” No maybe not, but 
I do not grow potatoes for pleasure. I 
know that I must eat my bread and 
potatoes in the sweat of my brow, or 
the other fellow’s brow, but I refuse to 
see and smell my Roses by the same 
token. It is a fact though that I do 
have some Roses every day of the Sum- 
mer and I get them by planting a lot 
of plants every Spring and water and 
fertilize them as I do the other flowers, 
Peonies, Iris, Gladioli and Dahlias with 
some other annuals and perennials, and 
those that will not survive with that 
treatment can go, as it is easier and 
cheaper to replace them with new plants. 
This plan is not according to the books, 
but books are my servants and not my 
masters, and that is the right way to use 
them. 
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The Japanese Iris and a Water Garden 
BY AGNES FALES HUNTINGTON, (New Jersey) 


HE average gardener prefers 
what may be called “a balanced 
ration” in his garden,—a few 
trees, more shrubs, and beds of a 
good variety of flowers that give 
bloom right through the season from 
the Snowdrops of March to the 


they lack the solid color effect of the 
two Irises; you are more conscious of 
their leaves; they have not the picto- 
rial effect. Gladioli, on the other hand, 
have not quite leaves enough; they of 
all flowers cry out to be picked, and 
great sheaves of them arranged in 
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A view in Mr. Cummins’ water garden 


Chrysanthemums of October or even 
later. But there are other gardeners 
who are born specialists. They fill 
their gardens with their one favorite 
flower, they have an unforgettable 
glory of bloom in this flower’s own 
season,—and before or after that, it 
must be admitted, the garden presents 


* a rather monotonous expanse of green 


leaves, with perhaps a few, small 
inconspicuous clumps of other things, 
that have been admitted just to re- 
deem the scene from flowerlessness. 
Yet in the heyday of bloom, what 
sheets and masses of color are there! 
Such a garden has a unique and com- 
pelling charm. 


The most beautiful amateur one- 
flower garden I have ever seen (and 


yet it is not really that, as I shall 
say later on), is the garden of S. S. 


Cummins, on Long Island. Here the 


Japanese Iris is lord of the scene. 
And if there is a more spectacularly 
beautiful flower, either alone or in 


quantity, I have yet to see it. A sin- 
gle bloom in a vase has no trouble at 
all in being the outstanding feature 


of any room in which it is placed. 


And for mass effects, I believe it is 
the finest flower there is. I think its 
only rival for this purpose is its 


cousin, the so-called German, or Tall 
Bearded, Iris. 


Roses, Peonies, Chrysanthemums, 


present a glorious mass of bloom, but 





vases are far more beautiful than 
when growing outdoors. Tulips, my 
dear favorites of all, are equally glo- 
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a rapture too deep for words. 

But the Japanese and German Irise 
are as beautiful in the single stalk - 
in the wide stretch of bloom. And of 
the two, I should unhesitatingly give 
the palm to the Japanese. The sim- 
plicity of its great flat blossom ap. 
peals to me more than the elaborate 
shape of the German. Its range of 
color is not so varied; it has no yellow 
or bronze tones; and little that ap- 
proaches pink; but in white, lavender 
and purple, it can not be surpassed. 
The individual flowers last a shade 
longer than the German Irises — 
though no Iris has the permanence of 
the Phlox or Chrysanthemum. And 
its manner of growth is superior for 
mass effect to that of the German Iris, 
I read lately that for garden effect 
those German Irises are best that bear 
their flowers all at the top of the 
stalk; but you do not have to search 
for Japanese Irises that give you this 
effect,—for they all do. The phrase 
“level sheets of bloom,” fits no other 
tall-growing flower so well. Level 
flat effects are the outstanding pic- 
torial effect of this flower. And the 
leaves, though good in the slender 
sheaves, and permanent, are always in 
abeyance, for the flowers rise so high 
above them. 


UT I started to tell of Mr. Cum- 

mins’ garden, and have stepped 
aside into this enthusiastic study of 
his flower. 


The country on the ocean side of 
Southeastern Long Island is _ low, 
slightly rolling, with numerous small 
creeks that flow into the sea. At the 
back of Mr. Cummins’ garden, one of 
these small creeks has formed a some- 
what extensive piece of swampy 
ground, grown up with the scrubby 
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Another view in Mr. Cummins’ water garden 


rious in vases or in masses outdoors; 
but the fact that their leaves die down 
utterly soon after bloom makes them 
hard to handle. Phloxes can make a 
solid and very lovely color effect, but 
they do it only by means of numbers; 
for the individual florets in the great 
heads of bloom are small and uninter- 
esting. I never saw anyone pick up 
a stalk of Phlox and gloat over it with 


trees common in that locality. At one 
side of this swampy piece of ground, 
Mr. Cummins has made his garden. 
He cut down the trees and underbrush, 
so that the sun might beat down 
warmly all day. He then dug numer- 
ous channels and basins to collect the 
water, which now lies in long narrow 
straight lagoons, that here and there 
widen into pools. Between the 
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s he slightly raised the former 
er ot the land, so that the ground 
is dry enough for narrow grass paths. 
And on each side of these little paths, 
with their roots within easy drinking 
distance of the water, grow the Jap- 
anese Irises in great profusion, such 
close ranks of them as one has per- 
haps seen before only in pictures of 

Japan. 

wr o think Mr. Cummins has 
pought his Irises by name. At any 
rate I learned no names from him. 
And names do scant good to the buyer, 
for the stock has come over from 
Japan in a badly mixed condition, and 
most of the dealers in this country 
seem to feel at liberty to christen as 
they will. I imagine that Mr. Cum- 
mins has made such color groupings 
as please him best, but that is hardly 
necessary, for practically all the colors 
in this wonderful family are both 
good and harmonious. In any case, 
the color effects here are flawless. 
During the war, Mr. Cummins sold 
plants from his garden for the benefit 
of a Canadian war work. Some he 
called by their simplest descriptions, 
“three-leaf white,” etc; others he 
christened whimsically after friends 
of his. Those I picked out were a 
single (or three-petal) white, a double 
(or six-petal) white, a blue-lavender, a 
deep blue-purple, a deep red-purple, 
two that were white with varying 
tints and veins of blue-lavender, and 
one that I always call “Calico,” but 
which I believe is really Fuji-no-mine, 
one of the few varieties that can al- 
ways be bought by name from dealers, 
a white with sharply defined grey-blue 
veins running through each petal. 
These seemed to me quite the loveliest 
colors there. 

But how can I put into words any 
of the ravishment of that garden in 
late June and early July? Level 
sheets of bloom (I cannot get away 
from the phrase), adorable blends of 
color, the grass paths where the flow- 
ers touch you on either hand, the 
sparkling lagoons, with here and there 
a little wooden bridge passing over. 
And when the spell-bound visitor 
wishes to sit down and dream ‘over 
this bit of fairyland, there are wait- 
ing for him in two different parts of 
the garden, Japanesey-looking little 
wooden summer-houses with thatched 
roofs and high flights of stairs. 


I love the garden so much the best 
at this, its time of greatest glory, 
that I always think of it as a 
garden of Japanese Irises,—which, in- 
deed, it pre-eminently is. But, as I 
said before, there are other flowers 
here. Siberian Irises add their slen- 
der charm to that of their more bril- 
liant cousins,—blooming, of course, a 
little earlier, and nearly over by the 
time the others begin. And overlap- 


ping the Japanese Irises at the other 
end of their season are masses of tall 
pink Spiraea and lower-growing crim- 
son Yarrow. Water Lilies in various 
colors bloom in the pools. And in late 
Summer, the garden leaps into a sec- 
ond time of spectacular beauty. If 
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you were not bound to faithfulness by 
the memory of the Irises, you would 
think that nothing could be more 
beautiful than this garden in August, 
when the Mallows bloom. Where is 
there room for them all? The Iris 
ranks when in bloom seem to fill al- 
most every inch of space. Yet six 
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weeks later, the same lagoons and 
grass paths are bordered by the 
great bushes of Hibiscus, in white, 
pink, and (best of all) glowing crim- 
son. 

Truly this is a garden to visit with 
delight, and to remember thankfully 
in dreams. 





Various Traps and a Bird House 
BY T. SHEWARD 


SUBSCRIBER wishes to know 
how to build Sparrow Traps and 
a small Bird House. As this 
might be of interest to others, we are 
here showing a few simple traps for 


are tied to the string, and the Birds 
get entangled in this as they hop 
around. 

Figure 2 shows a simple Mouse 
Trap made from a glass jar, which is 
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Birds, Mice, and Moles; also a simple 
design for a Bird House. 

Diagram No. 1 illustrates a Spar- 
row Trap made with a Iarge flat stone 
and a few sticks. A is the stone, B 
the stick which supports it, E, a 
wooden peg, driven into the ground 
for the short piece of wood C, to rest 
upon, and D, the twig upon which the 
Bird alights and releases the stone. 
The trap is baited with wheat or bread 
crumbs. 

Figure 3 illustrates a trap for 
catching Birds alive. Two pegs are 
driven into the ground, and string 
tied to them, then loops of Horsehair 


half filled with water, and sunk into ¢& 


the ground. The Mice fall into this © 
when trying to get the bait, which 
is fastened to a piece of wire as 
shown. 

A good way of getting rid of Moles 
is shown at 4. First open up the 
runs, then set in a pail or jar, half 
filled with water, as at G, and cover 
again, placing a piece of board, F, 
over the pail. The Moles fall into the 
pail as they pass along the runs and 
are drowned. 

No. 5 shows a simple Bird House, 
with proper measurements for mak- 
ing it. 





When You Help Your Friends 
| You Help Yourself 


It is surely a fact that helping a 
friend indirectly results in the favor 
being returned. As applied to THE 
FLOWER GROWER this means that those 
who grow flowers commercially should 
say a good word for it in their printed 
matter and catalogues. I have asked 





this favor in numerous cases and only 
a few growers have overlooked grant- 
ing the request. THE FLOWER GROWER 
asks support and assistance because 
it is plainly worthy of it. It has done 
more to promote flower growing than 
any other publication of recent years. 
The more people who read THE FLOWER 
GROWER, the better it will be for the 
business of flower growing. 
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Peony Time Suggestions 
BY ENID IVEY 


need no urging to enjoy it to the 

full. Although Peonies are with 
us for more than six weeks, in the 
light of our enjoyment, the time seems 
fleeting. 

Now is the time to visit the neigh- 
bors’ gardens and see some of the va- 
rieties of Peonies we do not already 
know. ‘These little neighborhood 
visits are a most delightful part of 
Peony time. 

Now is the time for the city friend 
to visit the country and see what a 
beautiful world this is, and what a 
garden in June can be,—when the 
Peonies bloom. 

These are delightful dreamy days 
when we need no urging to enjoy; but 
perhaps we do need a little, to help us 
remember, that now is also the time 
to do a little planning for an added 


PY 2. that Peony time is here, we 


. beauty in the Peony time of next 


year. The wise virgins will have a 
tiny pocket pad and a wee pencil, when 
they are fortunate enough to visit a 
garden in which there is a worthy 
collection of Peonies. While looking 
at the flowers, it seems we shall re- 
member exactly all about these va- 
rieties we admire so much; but, when 
the catalogues come a month or six 
weeks later, we are apt to find our 
ideas somewhat hazy and, in despair, 
just order what sounds best in the 
description; to find, the following 
year, we have ordered the very ones 
we cared least about. 


pears you are planning a new 
planting, where you wish an espe- 
cial effect in Peony time. Now is the 
time to note the kinds which will give 
the desired color combinations, both 
with regard to their color and to their 
time of blooming. It is most disap- 
pointing to plan a color scheme only 
to find one variety finishes blooming 
just as the other begins. 

Then there is planning for succes- 
sion of bloom. The best the catalogue 
can say is, early, mid-season, and late. 
There are all degrees of early, mid- 
season, and late. This is very plain 
when you recall that the double 
Peonies (in the East) commence 
blooming about the first of June and 
continue all through the month. By 
a little thought at this time, one may 
plan a succession so that there will 
be no day in June without some va- 
riety in the garden. 

Location, too, must be taken into 
consideration when determining the 
time of blooming. Varieties in the 
same location will show their relative 
time of blooming; but a Peony on the 
north of a building or a shrubbery, 
may be many days later than that 


variety in full sunshine. One may 
also take advantage of this, and have 
a favorite variety several days more, 
by planting some in sun and some in 
shade. 

Only a few varieties stand much 
shade, as Peonies love sunshine. This 
seems strange, when we remember 
the Peony in its native Siberia and 
China is said to be found wild in the 
woods. Perhaps these woods do not 
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give the dense shade of our woods of 
North America. At any rate, if yoy 
wish to plant Peonies, where they 
must stand shade for a good part of 
half the day, choose your varieties 
with care. They must be robust grow. 
ing varieties, and the roots planted 
should be of good size. Small roots 
or cuttings succeed in full sunshine 
but are apt to suffer from blight be. 
fore becoming established in sitya. 
tions where there is much shade. A 
good sized one-year root or a two. 
year root is more safe for such a 
place. 


No joy is complete without the joy 
of promise. That is one of the joys. 
of Peony time. It brings full meas. 
ure for this year; but it holds the 
promise for greater beauty next year, 





Peonies for Pleasure and Profit 
BY MARY E. BENHAM 


OMETHING like fourteen years 
S ago father purchased a farm on 
which there were twenty rows of 
Peonies (about four hundred plants 
in all). 
The former owner had purchased 
the roots as an experiment, thinking 








The picture shows how we first 
packed the flowers, but after talking 
with different florists we changed our 
method of handling them. 

We now pick them in the bud, after 
the color begins to show well. They 
carry better than the open flowers; 





Packing Peonies for shipment 


there might be a demand for the cut 
flowers. They paid well, and today 
we have three acres, one acre of old 
plants, and two acres of plants that 
should bear heavy this Spring. We 
also have about one-fourth acre of 
extra fine varieties, planted last Fall. 

Three years ago father turned the 
farms over to his son-in-law, and the 
Peony beds were given to me to care 
for. 

That Fall I planted the two acres 
of roots just coming into blooming. 
These have borne a few blossoms each 
year, but Peonies, like fruit, must 
have a few years’ start before bearing 
heavily. 


the florists like them better; they take 
up less room in the shed; and it means 
a big saving in the box bill. The 
flowers are picked twice a day, early 
in the morning and late in the eve- 
ning. We have to pick them often, as 
they open rapidly when the weather 
is hot and the wind blows strong. 
The blossoms are taken to the shed 
immediately after picking, that they 
may have no chance to wilt in the 
sun and wind. The lower leaves are 
stripped from the stems (leaving from 
four to six for foliage); they are 
then bunched (thirteen to the bunch), 
and are wrapped firmly in waxed 
paper and tied so the buds may not 
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_ The stems are then cut the 
ght length for the boxes, and rubber 
pands slipped over the ends to hold 

ether. 
"eee are then stood in water and 
left there until time to pack. They 
are packed in strawberry crates (made 
@ solid with center left out). These 
6 hold from twelve to fourteen dozen. 
When packing the open flowers, as 
we did at first, we put only two dozen 
to the case. 

~~ color and variety is kept to 
itself, and the color is marked on the 

outside of the case. ; 
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The flowers are expressed to florists 
in Chicago, who sell them on a com- 
mission. 

I have all colors of Peonies; early, 
mid-season, and late varieties. The 
season of bloom usually lasts from one 
to four weeks, depending on the 
weather. If cool and cloudy the flow- 
ers open slowly, but if hot and windy 
they open in a hurry. The blooming 
period for us (Southern Illinois) is in 
May, and if late in the month we 
realize good prices for Decoration 
Day. The wrapped buds can be held 
several days in a cool, dark cellar, and 
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toward the last of the month I often 
have the cellar full, holding them for 
Memorial Day. One can handle the 
blossoms rapidly, and two or three 
can put up a great many stems in a 
day. Last year I had only two help- 
ers, and then only on rush days—we 
had over two thousand dozen blos- 
soms. 


W HEN setting plants, they should 
be divided in the Fall—never in 
the Spring. The latter part of Au- 
gust or fore part of September is 


(Continued on page 246) 








Beautiful Cannas for Every Flower Garden 


when grown in masses. They 

require full sunlight and rich 
soil to give the best results. The flow- 
ers are crimson, orange and yellow 
and the foliage is very ornamental. 


HE Cannas, or “Indian Shot,” 
are perhaps the most effective 


BY T. SHEWARD 


(Copyright 1923—all rights reserved.) 


ering until October, when they are 
lifted and stored away in a cellar or 
other place free from frost. 

Seeds can be sown in Spring in a 
pot of soil in a window or in a frame, 
but before sowing, the seed should be 
soaked in warm water for a few hours, 


pieces of root, Figure 3, being potted 
up, Figure 4, and started in a frame, 
as at Figure 2, before being planted 
outside for flowering. In Fall, the 
roots are lifted before frost, and 
stored away in boxes as at Figure 5, 
in a dry cellar. Some of the best 
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in diameter, in good soil. They com- 
mence to flower in June and keep flow- 
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division of the tubers, as at Figure 6, 





Cannas are generally propagated by 





and The Gem. All are beautiful and 
worthy of consideration. 
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New Method of Propagating Dahlias 


BY W. J. ROWE 
(In Bulletin of the American Dahlia Society) 


NOTE:—tThe following article by Wm. J. Rowe suggests a new and satisfactory 
method of propagating choice Dahlias by grafting instead of rooting cuttings. We 
have followed the experiments by Mr. Rowe carefully, and find that they almost 
invariably produce a good clump of bulbs, which is highly desirable. 

It is best to use a rather small seedling tuber as they are usually firm and free 


from disease. 


The cleft at A. Fig. 1 should be split—not a piece cut out—so it will spring to- 


gether and hold the scion or cutting firmly. 


pushed well down into the cleft. 


The node or joint (Fig. 2) should be 


The bottom of the tuber may be cut off enough to allow graft to go down into 
the pot below surface of the sand.—Editor Bulletin of The American Dahlia Society. 


VERYONE propagating Dahlias 
from green cuttings has more or 
less trouble with some varieties, 
and finds at digging time, some plants 





which may have grown well and pro- 
duced plenty of good flowers, have failed 
to make tubers. There is simply a lot 
of small roots with nothing to carry over 
for the next year. 


That was my experience until I re- 
sorted to grafting. By grafting one can 
be sure to have something left to carry 
on the stock, even if the scion does not 
make any tubers. The bulb which has 
been used to graft on will be there with 
good eyes about the base of the scion, but 
I find nearly all I graft have good bulbs 
on the plants when dug. 


Process.—Take a small bulb and cut 
off a piece about two inches long of the 
lower end of the bulb for the stock 
(Fig. 1). Take what would be the usual 
cutting for the scion (Fig. 2), (except, 
instead of cutting scion at joint leave 
about three-fourths inch of stem below 
joint) shave both sides of scion below the 
joint, wedge shape. Make cleft on top 
of stock and insert scion. Let lower 
joint of scion be inserted on level with 
top of piece of bulb used for stock. 








Be sure to make contact bark of scion 
match bark of stock, at least on one side, 
bind with raphia to keep stock from 
spreading. Pot in small pot, using sand 








—not loam—having base of scion and top 
of stock covered in the sand. Stand up- 
right in pot. Plunge pot in propagating 
bed and cover with glass case. Usually 
union will be made and the plant can be 
removed from case in about three weeks. 
From then on they can be shifted in 
larger pots in ordinary potting soil and 
treated as rooted cuttings. Grafting 
does not change the color or form of 
flower, but it will give a vigorous start 
to the plant. Treated this way would be 
purchasers need not be afraid to buy 
green plants. And growers can well 
afford to take the extra time and work 
of producing the plants when they get 
from $5 to $12 each for the green plant. 





Tubers vs. Green Plants 


REtLriNe to your request for 
opinion on tubers vs. green plants 
of Dahlias, may I put in a timely word 
which is not usually taken into con- 
sideration? 
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The failure of green plants 
often be the fault of the recipient 
of the grower. Unless the recipient 
handles the plant expertly it has not 
the ghost of a chance unless the orig. 
inal cutting is given the proper food 
in the beginning. Usually after root- 
ing the plant is potted in ordinary 
garden loam and allowed to grow op 
until shipped. Unless a Dahlia hag 
plenty of potash in its diet at the very 
beginning of its career, it cannot form 
tubers on which to develop, and the 
late season tubers found after t 
growth seldom survive the Winter, 

In England, where they do the same 
things from one generation to ap. 
other, Dahlias are always sold ag 
potted plants. Over-propagation jg 
never or almost never done, and ya- 
rieties do not deteriorate. If it jg 
successfully done there, why should it 
not be a success here? They know 
how to do it, in England, and if we 
are wise we will learn to do it as they, 

A potted green plant should have at 
least one tuber in the soil before it is 
sold, and to produce that tuber potash 
in some form should be a soil ingre. 
dient to a generous extent. 

Your correspondent “R. M. M.” had 
a runted tuber of Kalif, and should 
discard the whole stock and buy fresh 
healthy tubers. 


Mrs. CHARLES H. Stout 





Dahlia Stems 


E ARE pleased to note that each 

year Dahlia growers are allotting 
more value and consideration to the 
length and quality of Dahlia stems. 
There are now many long, stiff stemmed 
Dahlias. Of the larger flowered Dahlias 
Mrs. Carl Salbach, the well-known lav- 
ender-pink, stands out as a variety with 
the finest of stems. Another perhaps 
equally or almost as good is Lucy Davis 
(Davis-Wilmore 1923) a large, full, clear 
orange-apricot. 

Another variety that, though old, is 
still grown widely in these parts on ac- 
count of its hardy constitution and pro- 
fusion of bloom, is one called Philipine. 
I have never yet seen anything to beat it 
if planted early. The natural stems are 
long, slim and wiry. Sometimes at the 
point where the stem grows out between 
the first pair of leaves or branches there 
is a weak point, and occasionally this 
causes the stem, flower and all to hang 
out from the plant almost horizontally. 
Yet, when cut, the flower is excellent, for 
the stem is strong and the keeping 
qualities are far better than the average 
Dahlia. Ballet Girl (Bessie Boston) has 
very similar characteristics. 

Then we have Amun Ra and Theodore 
Vail, of Seal, and Bessie Boston origina- 
tion, respectively. Stems are of 
length, somewhat heavy but always 
strong. As cut flowers they seem to be 
in the same class, though Amun Ra is 


very large and its variation from Peony # 


to full Decorative form and vice versa 
plus its vivid color makes it more at 
tractive, though not more serviceable 
than the paler Theo. Vail. 

King of Commerce (Kunzman) and 
Insulinde (Hornsveld) though far differ- 
ent in form and size are similar in keep- 
ing qualities. The former has by far the 
longer stem, but both burn in the mid 
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er sun and are generally good for 
es only in the Autumn. a fos 

F. C. Shief, a German production, is 
also serviceable, having good color com- 
bined with a straight, stiff stem of extra 
TS a0 not forget our old friend Yellow 
King, which is one of the finest clear 
yellow Hybrid Cactus for cutting. It 
has a good long stem and exceptionally 
good keeping qualities. Its constitution 
also is hardy but the roots, though nu- 
merous, are small and therefore more 
difficult to winter. ; 

Leora Creed, Decorative, is a recent 
Salbach introduction of salmon-pink 
which possesses good long stems and 
gives great promise of value as a cut 
flower provided its root-making qualities 
measure up to the required standard. 

Of the true Ball Dahlias, Black Prince 
has stems so long and straight as to be 
difficult of improvement while of the 
Cactus type, Wilmore’s Bride’s Bouquet 
is ace-high for quality and length. 

Among other varieties with better 
than fair length and quality of stems is 
Earl Williams, Ruth Van Fleet, Empress 
Eugenie, Mr. Alex Waldie, Shudow’s 
Lavender, Kitty Dunlap, The Grizzly, 
The Emperor, Judge Marean and each 
season sees new ones coming to the front. 
All this I believe indicates a healthy de- 
velopment in this respect, throughout 
the Dahlia world. 


Hartey T. Peck, (In Bulletin of The 
American Dahlia Society) 





Dahlia Stunt and the 
Tarnished Plant Bug 


I find the Dahlia will grow strong 
and good with me, and usually bloom 
freely, if the tarnished plant bug will 
let it alone. If the Dahlias stunt, the 
bug has stung them and sucked the 
juice out of the tender part of the 
stem, and poisoned them so they stop 
growing, and, of course, they fail to 
bloom. 

I think I can prove this to anyone 
who will watch their Dahlias on 
stormy days and in the early morning 
when this shy beetle can be discov- 
ered at work. They can be found 
readily during the late fall days when 
Dahlias are about over for the season. 

My remedy for this damage is fine 
sifted coal ashes put on the foliage 
when the dew is on in the early 
morning. Some spray their plants, 
but I do not know how much help this 
is. There may be other causes for 
Dahlia stunt, but I believe this to be 
the principal one. 

EK. R. MACOMBER 





Dahlias As Cut Flowers 


As soon as they are cut dip the cut 
ends of the Dahlia blooms in boiling 
water for about a minute. Do not 
allow the bloom to wilt. If the stem 
is again cut it will be necessary to dip 
in boiling water again. Then let 
blooms stand in deep vases of water 
for a few hours in a cool place. This 
is the way we florists handle this 
flower. Some varieties are better 
keepers as cut flowers than others. 

J. E. ERDMANN 





The Dahlia 


O, regal flower, your rich romance 
Your natural beauties but enhance. 
To me your velvet-colored rays 
Seem to remember former days, 
When on high plains of Mexico 
Your ancestors were wont to grow. 


Imagine how they glowed with pride 
When Spanish noblemen espied 
Them growing on that plain so fair, 
Admired and dug them up with care 
From out their bed upon the plain 
To grace the gardens of Old Spain! 


I like to think your regal mien 

Was borrowed from some Spanish 
queen, 

Who, robed less royally than you, 

Admired you daily where you grew, 

And touched you with her slender 
hand 

And made you welcome to her land. 


Your varied shades to me portray 

Aztec embroideries, ancient, gay, 

Or fires of jewels monarchs wore; 

You’ve caught and held them all—and 
more— 

You steadfastly refuse to keep 

Aught that would make one sad or 
weep. 


Child of adoption, come to bless, 
Tongues fail to word your loveliness! 
Though scion of barbaric race, 

Of coarseness there is not a trace. 
Your colors with refinement blent 
Bespeak your true environment! 


FLORENCE HARTMAN TOWNSEND 





Dahlia Tubers vs. Rooted Slips 


Tubers are 
knows. 

Rooted slips may be all right in 
some places, but in Southwest Mis- 
souri, unless one can live with them 
and baby them until established, they 
had as well be put in an oven and 
burned to a crisp before planting, so 
far as open field planting is concerned. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 


efficient, everybody 





A Garden on a Slope 
(Continued from page 213) 


Later there will be a swathe of blue 
Ajuga mingled with the white of 
Stellaria, and later stil) Harebells and 
Clove Pinks. Originally I had sam- 
ples of everything, but as the plants 
revealed their likes and dislikes, I 
have made real colonies. Here there 
will be a mingling of Crested Iris; 


_Sedum acre and wild Strawberry; 


while on another slope the gray wooly 
trailers of Thymus lanuginosus will 
creep out and over thick mats of that 
most fascinating of House Leeks, the 
cobwebby S. arachnoideum; or in the 
background Rue will commingle with 
white Sweet Rocket, self-sown. 


N O SPRING garden, however, is re- 
plete without bulbs in variety. I 
have tried many and will mention 
only such as have sown themselves and 
each year given their quota of color. 
First comes the yellow Winter Aco- 
nite, Eranthis, closely followed by that 
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little known lavender, Bulbocodium, 

which is so suggestive of a narrow 

petaled Crocus. Most of these last 

dislike the conditions, but the earliest 

and most fragile looking of them all, 

C. Tommasinianus, is fairly satisfied. 

Then come Scillas, Sibirica and var. 

alba; dense mats of them after all 
these years. In a moist woodland they 
get eight inches in height, but here 
they are mere pygmies, but equally 
ultramarine-blue in tone. The Chiono- 
doxas also are fairly happy, and 
Puschkinia, the now unobtainable, 
holds its own. Later come Grape 
Hyacinths, Heavenly Blue ushering in 
the procession, to be shortly followed 
by the contrasty Muscari conicum and 
the deep toned M. racemosum, to my 
mind the treasure of them all. For 
the most part the Daffodils are not at 
all permanent, a few hang on and to- 
night I picked a few of that charming 
N. Barri conspicuus, and later I look 
forward to the charm of N. triandrus, 
the most delicately fanciful of all its 
kin. The Tulips too are shy: T. syl- 
vestris has sown itself, and, like the 
Dog’s-Tooth Violets, produces more 
leaves than flowers. The similar T. 
australis follows suit and the starry 
group, dasystemon in yellow and 
white, T. pulchella in deep rosy mauve, 
and T. persica in clear yellow, do not 
quite know whether they are enjoying 
themselves or not. All the more usual 
Tulips just cling to life after the first 
colorful year. 

The small Bleeding-hearts; the yel- 
low and white D. cucullaria, the dull 
pink formosg, and its all summer- 
flowering counterpart D. eximia; and 
a newcomer from Arkansas, are all 
indispensable. The closely related 
Corydalis does well also, particularly 
the very early rather magentery C. 
bulbosa, which sows itself freely, and 
makes the oddest sort of color clash 
with the scilla blues. 


I have mentioned perhaps the 
things that cover seventy-five per cent 
of the area, but there is an endless va- 
riety of odd ends; some permanent, 
some still in the experimental stage, 
and such a garden has been developed 
in soil where Pansies and Wild Asters 
often get but a few inches in height. 
If I can so suit conditions, you with 
very different and undoubtedly richer 
soil may succeed ever better. Just 
one warning and I think a surprising 
one. If the soil is too good or too 
moist there will be constant, and I 
fear an unsuccessful, battle with 
weeds of size and vigor. I have tried 
a similar experiment, though with 
other plant material in heavy loam, 
and had to give up the fight. 





The questionnaire referring to the 
editorial policy of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, which is printed on pages 
236 and 237 of this issue, contains 
some interesting comments and sug- 
gestions. In reading the fifty-one ex- 
tracts from fifty-one different letters 
received by this office, it must be re- 
membered that none are omitted. 
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Fun with Screech Owls 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 


BOUT one hundred and fifty 
A feet from my present home, and 
at one corner of the house where 
I grew up as a boy and lived until my 
marriage, stands a large “Silverleaf” 
tree, now four feet in diameter. 
Nearly thirty years ago a large limb 
that overhung the house had to be 
removed for safety, and a large stub 
was left about twenty-five feet from 
the ground. In a few years this was 
dead enough so that the Yellow Ham- 
mers dug out a conventional home, 
the hole facing northwest, and look- 
ing down on the sidewalk to our side 
door, which we used regularly. 

This work did the Yellow Hammers 
very little good, for about the first 
Winter a pair of Screech Owls dis- 
covered it, and took it for their own 
home. We were very much inter- 
ested in all kinds of birds, and always 
felt that these Owls were a real dan- 
ger to the others, but even though 
occasionally we would hear the mortal 
cry of some bird in the middle of the 
night, and knew it must be a victim 
of these Owls, we never quite had the 
heart to shoot them, as we could easily 
have done at almost any time. 

But I must admit that, being boys, 
and having the vicious nature of the 
Owls in mind, my brothers and I felt 
no pangs of a guilty conscience when- 
ever we so often yielded to tempta- 
tion and plagued them in various ways 
that afforded us endless amusement, 
and never resulted in any real dam- 
age to the Owls. The hole in the tree 
is now so decayed that it is no longer 
habitable, but for at least twenty 
years it was almost always the home 
of a pair of these little brown maraud- 
ers. Of course there must have been 
a good many different pairs, but as 
all adult Screech Owls looked alike 
to us, we always thought of them as 
being the one original pair. 


bf the sinister reputation borne 
by Owls, one does not instinc- 
tively think that they might have dif- 
ferent songs, including a love song, 
or any of the seasonal joys that other 
birds have, and which we come to 
look for with pleasant anticipation 
each Spring. In Maytime the famil- 
iar and to some people blood freezing 
“‘who-o-0-000” seems to hurl scorn and 
defiance to joyous bird-dom, and gives 
no idea that the Owl ever sings a love 
song of his own. The Screech Owl 
does his courting early. They used 
to appear late each January or early 
in February, and evidently their 
mating season began then. On still, 
zero cold moonlight nights Mr. Owl 
would sing a low tremulous song that 
for sheer beauty and fervor would 
outdo some of our “regular” birds. 


It was at a lower tension than the 
regular ‘“who-o-0-00,” reminded me 
of water idling out of a jug, and 
though not at all terrifying, I often 
compared it to the noise of the bottle 
neck told about in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
where Cassie wanted to unnerve 
Simon Legree, and it also attained 
the perfect tremolo which had been 
the despair of pipe organ builders,—a 
pure, perfect tone, produced at a vary- 
ing pressure. 


One Owl generally spent the day 
perched in the opening in the old 
limb, and as his eyes would be closed, 
we took it for granted he was getting 
some of his sleep, so we took great 
delight as we passed along the walk 
below, in  who-o-00-ing” at him, 
watching narrow slits appear in his 
eyes, then widen, and his head slowly 
turn as he watched us walking along. 
He did it in a dignified, unemotional 
way, as if trying to deny that he was 
really looking at us at all. And when 
this got to be “old stuff,” and he would 
pay no attention, a few squeaks never 
failed to rouse him, though I do not 
know that we could make our squeaks 
sound like those of a nice, fat mouse. 

Then what fun to throw stones up 
at them. If you think it is easy to 
hit a five inch circle twenty-five feet 
above ground, just try it. You will 
then understand why we never did 
very much damage. But it was fun 
when we came rather close to see old 
Mr. Owl flop back into his house, usu- 
ally not appearing again for an hour 
or two, if at all, that day. Even 
when we did a few times actually hit 
him his feathers seemed to protect 
him. They almost never flew away 
when we threw at them. One April 
15th we had a most unseasonable but 
heavy snow. It was all gone by noon 
except one small pile where it had 
been shoveled off the walk, and after 
dinner as I hurried down the walk 
towards town, I picked up a large 
handful of loose snow and hurled it 
at Mr. Owl. It hit him square and 
knocked him back into the hole in- 
stanter, and almost as quick he bobbed 
back into position again, mad as 
could be, or else too surprised to know 
what he was really doing. 


AH the other birds spent many 
hours scolding these enemies of 
theirs, and the Blue Jay, usually the 
object of attack by other birds, joined 
in the common cause. English Spar- 
rows would come to see what was 
happening, and hang around at a lit- 
tle distance. Woodpeckers would 
make the most noise, and would rouse 
themselves to a regular frenzy of 
hate. But they all, Downy, Red-head 
and Flicker, took great pains never 
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to get within less than fifteen feet of 
the Owls. For downright brave 
the Robins beat them all. The Bly 
Jays would come close, say within twa 
feet, but the Robins would actual] 
fly full speed and strike their ps. 
a glancing blow even when there moe 
imminent danger of their bein 
caught and drawn into the tree. This 
actually happened once or twice, byt 
as a rule the Owls really feared these 
daylight attacks, and would often 
withdraw within the hollow limb. 


As the weather got warmer, the 
Owls often spent the day hidden 
among the branches of some tree, but 
not very often could they escape detec. 
tion. The Blue Jays seemed best at ]o- 
cating them, and their scolding 
brought the Robins and many other 
kinds of birds, including Wrens, Cat- 
birds, and Brown Thrashers. One day 
I saw a Robin fly away only to return 
soon, leading a half dozen purple 
Grackles to help in the fray. For at 
least three years there was a bald- 
headed Robin who nested somewhere 
near, and as it seemed to be continu- 
ally in some kind of a fight, we never 
doubted but that it had lost its top- 
feathers that way. When the Owls 
stayed in the branches of a tree, they 
always tried to get where an over- 
hanging branch would partially pro- 
tect them from attack; but even at 
that, they were chased from tree to 
tree many times a day, and no doubt 
took real satisfaction in evening the 
score after dark. 


[* WAS when the brood of young 
Owls left the nest, in May, 
that we really had the most fun, for 
the parent Owls were ready to go to 
any extreme to protect their young, 
and, in fact, often gave themselves 
away by their overanxiety before we 
even suspected that the fledglings were 
out. These young ones, instead of be- 
ing brown, are a pretty gray, and one 
night when my sister caught one and 
brought it into the house, we discov- 
ered that they are very fond of June 
bugs, in fact seemed able and anx- 
ious to eat all we could catch for 
them. But we usually paid no atten- 
tion to the young. The old birds 
would follow us about, flying from tree 
to tree, at the same time uttering a 
queer cry, part endearment for their 
young, part sheer terror or anguish. 
Sometimes they would swoop down 
past our heads, with a sharp metallic 
clicking of their bills, that would most 
surely frighten one not used to it. 
One bright moonlight night my sister 
was picking Roses, and an Owl which 
we had been plaguing swooped down 
from a telephone wire about seventy 
feet distant and struck her full force 
on the top of her head. As she had 
not been a party to our teasing, she 
was more than surprised at this at- 
tack. 

Throwing up our hats or caps as 
the Owls sat in a tree, or as they flew 
past seemed to increase their terror 
or fear for the safety of their young, 
and made them still bolder. Nat- 
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we tried to hit them when we 
=. but we never could, and finally 
we got some long, light clapboards and 
made carefully aimed strokes to see if 
we could make a home run. But it 
was no use, we always struck out, as 
the Owl, even when so close to the 
poard that it seemed impossible to 
dodge, would by making the slightest 
shift sail by unharmed. 


For the first ten years or so we had 
Owls in the tree every year, but one 
Sunday in June we found a family 
party seated on a limb of the Crab- 
apple tree above the uncovered porch 
of my present home. It consisted of 
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the two old Owls and five young ones, 
side by side, and it was surely a most 
unique sight. I had then only a small 
box camera, and in trying to climb as 
close as possible to get a picture, 
really an impossibility in the heavy 
shade, I frightened them, and they all 
flew to a tree in the next block. Neigh- 
bors there called over a woman who 
was an expert’ with a small rifle and 
she killed them all except one old one, 
which though wounded, got away. 
But we had no Owls for a year or two, 
and while I still believe these little 
fellows are a menace to birds, yet I 
must say we always miss them if none 
make their headquarters near us. 





The Starling 


BY MINNIE L. BRIGGS, (D. C.) 


is a European bird. Sixty were 

set free in New York City in 
1890. For a few years the bird was 
confined to that city, but soon spread 
into neighboring states. The ques- 
tion many are asking:—“Is our 
country benefited by the immigrants 
that have been unwittingly brought 
to our shores?” When the destructive 
career of such introduced forms as the 
brown rat, the house mouse, the Eng- 
lish Sparrow, and numerous insect 
pests are considered, it is no wonder 
that the deliberate importation and 
liberation of another species of bird 
that has increased enormously in num- 
ber, should produce discussion. 


Tis: Starling (sturnus vulgaris) 


Farmers and bird lovers generally 
are watching anxiously the effect of 
the introduction and spread of the 
Starling in the United States. As 
they have proved partial to agricul- 
tural sections, farmers complain the 
bird is destroying fruit and growing 
crops in the Summer. Complaints 
come from the cities when they estab- 
lish large autumn roosts, which were 
very “offensive to the eye, ear and 
nose.” But many careful observers 
have praised them and said in spite 
of the bad points the Starling is de- 
stroying more harmful insects than 
many of our native birds. Statistics 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture show that 41.55 per cent 
of the food of the adult Starling is 
insects; which include the destructive 
snoot beetles, the clover leaf weevil, 
the strawberry crown girdler, the 
larvae of which feed on the roots of 
Strawberries, and bill bugs. Besides 
being an effective destroyer of the 
cutworms, grasshoppers and weevils 
during the growing seasons for crops, 
in every month of the year the Star- 
ling is searching the grasslands and 
weedpatches for the clover leaf weevil. 


THE Starling is about eight and 

one-half inches long, with a short 
drooping tail. They are one of the 
birds that change their plumage from 
Fall to Spring. This often causes 
confusion in identifying them. They 





are the only black bird, with a yellow- 
ish bill which is long and sharp; al- 
though it darkens as they molt and 
put on their winter coat, which is a 
beautiful iridescent purple, green and 
blue, with feathers tipped in light 
brown. 

The Starling’s song is inclined to 
be wiry and squeaky with clear, sweet 
notes now and then. They have 
proved to be mimics par excellence 
and have many of the notes of our 
native birds already in their reper- 
toire. They coo and call like the Bob- 
white. The “pee-a-wee” of the wood 
pewees and “coo-ey” of the Bluebirds 
are perfect. Should one be close to a 
male Starling when he is singing, 
the result will be as fascinating as the 
whisper song of the Catbird or Brown 
Thrasher. | 

I have studied the Starlings for 
a number of years, for they live in the 
tree tops in our neighborhood the year 
around. Their soft cooing awakens 
us every morning. On opening an 
outside door we are greeted with a 
sweet fine whistle, so natural that even 
the dog pricks up his ears and looks 
for the whistler. 


COVEY of Bobwhites roam over 

the meadows and come frequently 
up to the window where they find food 
put out for them. Often I hear them 
cooing and on looking out see the lawn 
full of fat, gentle little hens, and as 
often again I hear their coos and go 
to the window only to find the lawn 
empty, but the treetops full of Star- 
lings. So often the Starling has 
fooled me in the early morning. One 
morning in February when their musi- 
cal chatter awakened me, I thought, 
“Mr. Starling you won’t fool me this 
time”; and I turned over for another 
nap. But their chatter wouldn’t let 
me sleep. I finally went to the win- 
dow to wish them a happy good morn- 
ing, and found not only the treetops 
full of Starlings, but a covey of 
Bobwhites running over the lawn. A 
silent snow had fallen during the 
night. The ground was covered, and 
every tree and shrub was beautifully 
outlined with fluffy snow. These 
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hungry birds were searching every 
sprig of grass above the snow for 
seeds. I still find it impossible to 
distinguish the Starling’s winter call 
“will-too” from the Bobwhite’s. 


BrP lovers have seen them usurp 
the nests of the Flicker, Bluebird 
and Wren, in many instances destroy- 
ing the eggs and young to empty the 
nest for their own use. In a huge 
Walnut tree in back of the house, I 
saw a pair of Starlings take a beauti- 
fully drilled out home away from a 
pair of Red-headed Woodpeckers. 

On a wet foggy morning in Feb- 
ruary I made note of seeing a Red- 
headed Woodpecker in this Walnut 
tree, cooing in his gentlest manner, 
first pecking a gentle tattoo on the 
tree and then making a gurgling 
sound deep in his throat. He spent 
most an hour in dressing his plumage, 
for it was wet and terribly disordered. 
How queer he sat as he stroked and 
tucked each feather into place. He 
rested upright on his stiff, short and 
square tail. Well, he spent most of 
every day in this tree and not until 
May did I notice he had a mate and 
they were drilling a hole in the tree 
about two-thirds the way up. They 
chatted and pecked here and there, 
putting on the finishing touches and 
finally one day I saw them fly off to- 
gether. They had worked incessantly 
for days. They must have been fam- 
ished for food and drink. When they 
returned at sunset a pair of Starlings 
had made themselves at home in the 
Walnut tree and would not let the 
Woodpeckers enter their house of 
dreams. The Starlings sat on a limb 
near the hole and every time the 
Woodpeckers started for the nest the 
Starlings would growl a grating twit- 
ter and dart at him chasing him 
around the tree. Then the Wood- 
pecker chased the Starling. The 
Woodpecker’s body is heavy and he is 
awkward on the wing, therefore not 
a good fighter. Well, they chased each 
other until nearly dark, when the 
Woodpecker found a chance, darting 
very swiftly he flew into the hole with 
the Starling right behind him. Mrs. 
Woodpecker flew from limb to limb 
in a worried manner as if she didn’t 
know what to do. After a long quiet 
period I heard the “char-char” of the 
Woodpecker in the nest and his mate 
flew to the hole to peep in, only to 
fly away again. The faithful mates 
of each sat waiting outside until it 
was so dark I couldn’t see them. 

In the morning the Starling had 
entire possession of the Walnut tree 
and the beautiful Woodpeckers were 
gone. Neltje Blanchan says “More 
of the Starling’s battles are won by 
dogged persistence in annoying its 
victims than by bold aggression and 
its irritating tactics are sometimes 
carried to such an extent that it seems 
almost as if the bird were actuated 
more by a morbid pleasure of annoy- 
ing its neighbors than by any scarcity 
of nesting sites.” 


After all is considered the Starling 
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is one of the immigrants brought to 
our country that is a benefit to us. 
They do untold good to farmland, and 
as they are easily frightened, they can 
be chased away to prevent them from 
taking an unfair toll of fruit and 
growing crops for services rendered. 
While the bird has had some effect 
on native species nesting in the door- 
yard, they do not chase them away en- 
tirely. Economically considered, the 
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Starling is the superior of either the 
Flicker, the Robin or English Spar- 
row, three of the species it fights dur- 
ing breeding seasons. The Star- 
lings come in flocks, while the other 
birds come in pairs. A flock of Star- 
lings can strip a Cherry tree of its 
fruit in a few hours, while a pair of 
Robins could eat all day and the fruit 
would never be missed.’ 





An Adventure in Friendliness 
BY GEO H. RAY 


ATE in March I went down into 

my garden and found a little ad- 

venture that gave me _ several 
kinds of thrills and incidentally gave 
me the most strenuous five minutes of 
work I ever did. To understand what 
happened I must first tell just what I 
had done to make the happening pos- 
sible. 

A large and a small Walnut tree 
had been in the way of my growing 
crops for some years, and I had de- 
cided to kill them but to leave them 
standing. I had built a summerhouse 
around the upper and larger tree and 
planted climbing Roses,.Grape-vines, 
and Clematis thereon. The smaller 
tree stood by the lake. Both trees had 
been topped and limbed and “girdled.” 
Thinking of the future reflections in 
the lake, I had planted Climbing 
American Beauty and Columbia Roses 
at the smaller tree. At the top of the 
larger tree I had placed a steel trap 
for Mr. Hawk. The trap was set, but 
I did not catch a Hawk. I did catch 
Mr. Billy Flicker, just arrived from 
the South. He came with graceful 
undulations as usual, lit on the tree 
platform, saw the trap, investigated 
with his beak, and there he was 
dangling by his mouth when I came 
on the scene. 

My twenty-five foot ladder was at 
the lower Walnut tree. I had never 
moved that ladder alone before, but 
Billy Flicker had to be rescued and 
quickly. I got that ladder to the 
upper tree somehow, and with a su- 
preme effort I braced it against the 
summerhouse and pushed it in place 
at the top of the summerhouse where 
Billy Flicker dangled. I had never 
been on the top of that ladder, twenty- 
five feet from the ground, before, but 
I could not fail my young friend who 
had come so far to his old home to 
meet with this cruel reception. Up I 
went, thrilled with the adventure, and 
rescued my impetuous young friend. 
His mouth was bleeding for his beak 
was partly broken. I carefully 
brought him down the ladder and to 
the house where I administered first 
aid treatment. I put on his wounded 
beak some healing ointment, smoothed 
down his feathers and talked to him 
a while. Was he one of the four that 


had grown up in my front yard last 
year? I wondered. 





OW beautiful he was! I had 

never held a Flicker in my hands 
before. His golden brown back was 
wonderfully barred with cross-bar- 
rings of black. I noted the red 
crescent back of his neck, and the 
black crescent on his breast. There 
were black spots on his whitish brown 
breast. I noticed the golden wing 
linings and the bright yellow shafts 
of wing and tail quills. I talked to 
Billy Flicker until his black beady 
eyes grew quiet and he lay unresist- 
ing in my hand. I took him to my 
door and watched him fly rather un- 
steadily across the field to my Per- 
simmon tree. “Good-bye, Billy,” I 
said, “Take care of yourself.” 

I went about the evening chores, 
for night was coming on. The day 
had been cold and damp and dreary. 
A cold wind blew from the snow cov- 
ered mountains, but the spring birds 
had been singing all day. The Car- 
dinal had “made the welkin ring” with 
his song. I had heard Jenny Wren 
singing a duet with my Song-Sparrow; 
—or was it acontest? At the moment 
the Bluebirds were singing their 
vesper songs in the Locust trees, and 
in the distance I heard Bob White 
calling across the meadow to his mate. 
Before they ceased I heard the silver 
tones of Billy Flicker calling across 
the fields to his friends. I stood at 
attention as if I had heard some 
celestial herald sounding his bugle 
across the patches of March snow and 
calling out, “Spring is here!” Billy 
Flicker uttered his call three times 
and stopped. I knew that all was well 
with him and was glad. For a mo- 
ment I saw a vision of a May-day in 
yester-year when the sun was shining 
through the blooms of Fairy Iris on 
the hillside through one long morning 
of gardener’s joy. Night closed 
down. I turned to my study fire, mus- 
ing long on my little adventure in 
Friendliness. In my dreams I heard 
again the voice of Billy Flicker like 
a silver bugle calling, “Spring is 
here!” 

“And the music in my heart I bore 

Long after it was heard no more.” 





EbDIToR’s NOTE:— 


The story told by Brother Ray 
about befriending the trapped Flicker 
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shows his love for nature and his a 
preciation of the beauties of nature, 
but I found it necessary to preach 
Brother Ray a little sermon on settin 
traps. 

Aside from the fact that man jp 
trapping Hawks, (or trapping any- 
thing else for that matter), shows a 
rather heartless streak and attempts 
at the same time to controvert ang 
upset the laws of nature, it should 
be pointed out that traps are likely 
to catch things which they were not 
intended to catch, and the “Adventure 
in Friendliness” told by Brother Ray 
proves this. It is safe to say that he 
at least, will not set any more traps 
for Hawks. 

The Editor has preached so much 
about this question of forgetting 
pests and troubles, rather than fight- 
ing them, that it is probably not nee- 
essary to repeat it here, but he will 
say further that the same activity put 
into constructive work, will, in a ma- 
jority of cases, accomplish a more 
useful result than attempting to reg- 
ulate natural processes. Please note 
that the above statements are made 
with “reservations,” or rather ex- 
ceptions. 





The Bird With the Eerie “ Voice” 


66 OLLA, 
wolla!” 
I strained my eyes peering through 
the fresh, early foliage of the trees 
to the night sky brightened by the 
first full moon of Summer. Frogs 
were singing in bogs to right and left, 
but their music alone broke the still- 
ness of the night, save for this eerie, 
“Wolla, wolla, wolla, wolla” which was 
repeated now above my head, now by 
the barn, now in the pasture across 
the road. 


I fixed my eyes on the moon, un- 
winking, till they smarted from the 
strain, for I was determined to see 
whatever bird it was that made that 
weird, tremulous sound. Surely, if 
I watched long enough I would see it 
pass between me and the moon. But 
in vain I watched that evening and 
the next and the next, until, in fact, 
the moon had waned and no longer 
rose to aid me in my search for the 
unseen voice of the summer night. 


Came a day that was cloudy. Late 
in the afternoon the voice cut the 
thick stillness. I sat on the steps and — 
gazed at the leaden clouds. Swallows 
flying low in search of insects forced 
down by the heavy atmosphere were 
the only birds to be seen. From a 
near-by Poplar sounded the soft, sweet 
notes of a Mourning Dove—‘Koo-ah- 
C00- - - - - coo-coo-0!”” Of course, there 
was a pair of the gentle creatures 
there. I knew on just which limb 
to find them, had I wanted to look. 
They were always there at that time 
of day, coming together, leaving to- 
gether, never more than a foot apart. 

But Swallows and Doves I was not 
searching for. My eyes were watch- 
ing for the maker of the voice that 


wolla, wolla,  wolla, 
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came, seemingly, from the empty air. 


Long I searched—without reward. 
And then, one day, the keen-eyed boy 
of eight, who had grown enthusiastic 
with me over the hope of discovery 
of that phantom voice, came calling 
me to come out. He was full to the 
prim with excitement and the effer- 
vescence of success. 

“P’ye seen it, Mother,” he shouted. 
“Quick, and I’ll show it to you - 

He pulled me out on the lawn, and 
pointed to the grey clouds overhead. 

“See that black speck up there? 
Well, that’s it!” 
in his discovery. 

“How do you know, dear?” I asked. 

“Because I saw it rise out of the 
meadow-pasture and heard it wolla- 
wollaing just as soon as it got up 
good and high!” 

That settled it. I could now find out 
something about it. My straining 
eyes eventually picked out the dot that 
was the bird, high, very high in the 
air, so high that I had not before 
looked that distance up, for the bird 
that sounded only a stone’s throw 
above me. 

As I watched, the bird dropped 
down to a lower elevation. As it did, 
the familiar “wolla, wolla, wolla” was 
heard. For the sound I learned later, 
was not produced by the mouth, but 
by the rapidly vibrating wings of the 
bird. 


The bird, I subsequently learned, 
was none other than the Wilson’s 
Snipe we had seen so many times 
poking his long bill about in the 
muddy roots and grasses alongside 
the pasture-ditch. The Snipe and the 
Killdeers dot the pasture-land in Sum- 
mer, but on the ground we only hear 
the “DEE-DEE-dee-dee-dee-dee-DEE- 
DEE” of the latter. Occasionally of 
a summer evening, the “chuck-chuck- 
chuck-chuck” of the Snipe is heard 
from the dew-wet grass. 

The Wilson’s Snipe is not a large 
bird. It measures scarcely eleven 
inches, two and a half inches of which 
is bill. The back of the bird is black, 
its belly white; while spots and 
streaks of brown mark the neck and 
breast. 


He was triumphant 


Sometimes I hear a gun speak un- 
lawfully from a car on the highway, 
and my heart skips a beat. Why must 
men shoot for sport such a harmless 
little creature as an eleven-inch Snipe? 
The car moves on: no harm was done: 
my heart resumes its normal beating. 
I'll hear again that low, round, trem- 
ulous “wolla, wolla, wolla” on cloudy 
summer days, and during summer 
evenings, and even if I lie awake 
o’nights. It’s an eerie sound, a 
ghostly voice, when one knows not 
its author. But when the bird that 
makes it is known the sound is sooth- 
ing, restful, comforting. 

I'd miss the Snipe, I know, if it 
should fail to visit the pasture-land 
this Summer! 

MARGARET A. BARTLETT 


(Colorado) 





Building A Martin House 


[NX a recent issue of your good mag- 
azine I noticed a request for in- 
formation concerning the building of 
a Martin House, and below is a story 
of my success with very little cost :— 

Having a desire to attract to my 
back lot a colony of Purple Martins, 
I took an ordinary shipping box such 
as a case of canned goods come in,— 
the size of this one happened to be 
eighteen inehes long, thirteen inches 
wide and ten inches high—and to this 
I added the gable ends and put a roof 
on out of some old thin grooved box 
lumber, making the roof water-tight. 
I used a strip of old sheet tin for a 
ridge roll, and in order to have a roof 
over the landing or porch I extended 
the eaves out about five inches, and 
put a four inch landing all the way 
around the box. I of course divided 
the box into six equal size rooms for 
the first floor and four rooms above 
with two openings on each gable end 
and three on the two sides of the long 
way of the box, making ‘ten rooms in 
all. I made each opening two and 
one-half inches square and made same 
one inch above the floor level. 

All the above material was some 
that I found in my kindling pile and, 
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of course, cost me practically nothing, 
and was out only about $1.50 for a 
4 x 4 20 feet long, to which I nailed 
the above house securely, and braced 
same with four short 1 x 4 nailed to 
each side of house and extending down 
on the 4 x 4. I gave the house two 
coats of light paint, which was also 
some left-over stock, and I put the 
house up on the 20th day of May, 
1923. By night there were Martins 
galore around the place and nine out 
of the ten nests were occupied by as 
many pairs of Purple Martins; and 
the other nest was filled by a pair of 
Sparrows, although they did not oc- 
cupy the nest. 

I took same down last Fall cleaned 
it and will put it up about the same 
time again this year for am afraid 
that if put up earlier than above 
date it would be occupied by the 
Sparrows. 

Now don’t think that because I 
built this out of an old box and some 
scrap lumber that it looked like a 
pile of junk, for it turned out to be 
quite respectable looking; and any- 
way it secured results (Nine pairs of 
the finest Purple Martins you ever 
saw) and didn’t cost me $25.00 either. 


L. E. GUNDERMAN 








The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 





H4AvE you a favorite flower? It is 
but natural that some one flower 
holds place in your affections just a 
little closer to the heart than any 
other. By careful process of elim- 
ination in my own case I can easily 
narrow down to three candidates for 
whatever honors might go with my 
bestowal of favoritism. 

I wish I might be allowed to stop 
at this and tell you that I have three 
favorite flowers,—the Rose, the Peony 
and the Gladiolus; but a_- stroll 
through my grounds would tend to 
convince you that one of these three 
must have more honored place in the 
inner sanctuary of my heart than 
either of the others, else why would I 
grow it in greatest profusion? 


Am I fickle? Perhaps; for once I 
was madly in love with the Queen of 
flowerdom, the Rose, and my little city 
lot back yard contained over three 
hundred plants; and the memory of 
those early morning visits to the beds 
wherein grew the bushes and vines 
laden with their chaste, waxy blooms, 
sparkling with the morning dew, is 
one never to be forgotten, and but for 
the exacting care and constant labor 
required to maintain such a source of 
delight, the Queen, I am sure, would 
have ever retained my unswerving 
loyalty. 


Later, when the increasing popular- 
ity of the modern Gladiolus attracted 
my attention, the first trial convinced 
me of its great decorative value, and 


after ten years’ experience I am will- 
ing to award it the title, “Cut Flower 
Supreme,” because of its beauty, sub- 
stance and adaptability for every pur- 
pose, and so I would heartily endorse 
the slogan of the A. G. S., “Have a 
hobby. Grow some Glads.” 


But possibly more ethereally beau- 
tiful than either the Rose or the 
Gladiolus, having fragrance fully 
equal to the former, is the Peony, the 
flower of my delight, my enamored 
inamorata, to whom I have sworn 
constancy. 

I know the objection is sometimes 
raised against the Peony that its 
blooming period is short. I must 
admit that I wish it were longer. How- 
ever, by growing the extra early va- 
rieties of the tenuifolias and the offi- 
cinalis sections as well as the early, 
midseason and late varieties of the 
Chinese Peonies, the period may be ex- 
tended to five or six weeks, and many 
of our most cherished flowers do not 
serve us with a longer season. 

The Peony is the flower for both 
the enthusiastic hobbyist and the 
tyro. Being of easiest cultivation; 
thriving even though neglected, grow- 
ing almost equally well in all soils and 
situations; having practically no bac- 
terial or insect enemies; it may well 
be given the complimentary designa- 
tion, “everybody’s flower.” 

Most Roses wear themselves out in 
a few years. Gladioli must be planted 
and lifted each season. Once prop- 
erly planted, the Peony will probably 
outlive the planter, and its magnifi- 
cent blooms will give delight to his 
children’s children. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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“ Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 





Prolonging the Service of Cut Flowers 


R. KEEFER’S article on page 50 of the February 
M FLOWER GROWER mentions the use of aspirin to 

prolong the life of cut flowers. Now flowers in 
vases usually wilt because of just one thing,—the failure 
of the water supply,—and naturally anything that helps 
to maintain a sufficiency of water for the leafage and 
flowers above will cause them to last longer. Nature ap- 
pears to be literally full of the startings of life of one 
kind or another so that if a cut stem is placed in water 
at ordinary temperatures there will soon develop multi- 
tudinous bacteria, and it is probably these rather than 
enzymes that are responsible for the choking off of the 
supply when flowers are put in water. The millions of 
these, finding rich feeding conditions on the exposed 
tissues of the cut stem, soon clog the water passages and 
prevent free ascent to the leaves and flowers above, and 
so they wilt. 


Conceivably aspirin may have antiseptic properties that 
would destroy these bacteria, or prevent their develop- 
ment, without at the same time injuring the flower in 
question. Other disinfecting agencies such as iodine, 
copper sulphate, etc., might in proper dilution give similar 
beneficial results. In the past we have, without always 
knowing why, been taught to repeatedly cut off the lower 
end of the stem and put into fresh water. This is merely 
cutting off that portion that has become clogged and sup- 
plying water that is relatively free from bacteria and 
thus giving the water free access again. So likewise with 
burning the ends or scalding them, the bacteria are 
momentarily destroyed and the water stream ascends again 
unhindered until a new crop of bacteria have had time to 
develop. 


‘THE capillary ducts that carry the water may also be- 

come clogged by minute air bubbles that very effectively 
check the flow of water and for this reason flowers that 
have been kept dry for a while, or have been shipped, 
should always have the stems fresh clipped, in this case 
to remove the air-clogged ends, before putting into vases. 
In many cases it is even worth while to cut their stems 
under water so that no air can enter. 


Cut flowers differ greatly in their water requirements 
and all will benefit by suitable opportunity for the adjust- 
ment. On their uncut stems, with the whole root system 
working to send up abundant water, they keep the pores 
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open to sun and wind and yet remain fresh; and wilt; 
only occurs when more water is being given off through 
leaf and flower than can be supplied from below. In heat 
or drouth the breathing pores close and so maintain 
balance between outgo and intake, but when the 

is cut this adjustment cannot always take place quic¢ 
enough and then the flowers wilt, at least temporarily, even 
when placed in water. If conditions are not altogether too 
adverse the pores will gradually close and the outgo will 
be adjusted to the lessened intake through the cut stem 
and the flowers will recover their freshness; particularly 
will this occur over night when the lowered temperature 
is an aid to such readjustment. 


Some flowers, such as the Black Locust, Chicory, ete, 
do not seem able to meet their needs through a cut stem 
and are therefore worthless for vase use. Others are not 
at all exacting and may lie about for some time and stil] 
maintain a fresh appearance. These latter have naturally 
become the favorites for cut flower use, but even they 
may be so handled as to somewhat prolong their vage 
service. We get longer service from Roses that on being 
cut are first plunged all over into rather cold water and 
allowed to remain so for a time; or that are given a 
preliminary chilling in the refrigerator before putting into 
the vases. But all these things work to the same desired 
end, whether by lessening the need as in the chilling, or by 
supplying that need more abundantly by keeping the 
water passages freely open. 

J. MARION SHULL 





The Faculty of Observation 


HE educational system of today, in my estimation, 
Ti lacking in one great essential, that is the producing 

of self-reliant thinkers. Children naturally accept 
as facts whatever their teachers, or other grown-ups tell 
them. Education should consist in drawing out and de- 
veloping the dormant faculties, or if not dormant, of 
cultivating them and encouraging their growth and use. 
The Union of Observation with Imagination has been the 
source of all the great discoveries that have enriched our 
civilization. 

The child should be encouraged in the habit of close 
observation of the little things, and should not be harshly 
criticized if he is rather slow at his task. From observing 
the habits of birds, bees or butterflies around him, who 
knows but that he will develop into a great naturalist. 
Our libraries are enriched by the recorded observations 
of such men as Burroughs, Thoreau and others, and 
through observation was Burbank led to do the wonderful 
things he has done in improving fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers. 

Through observation the secrets of nature and life 
can be learned first hand. Observing the law of repro- 
duction of plants, the effect of cross-fertilization, result- 
ing from pollen being carried from flower to flower by 
bees, or by wind, led to the idea of choosing the parentage 
of new plants, to increase desired qualities of both plants, 
and lessen and finally eliminate the undesirable. 


HE process of growth in a plant can be learned even 

in the city schools. If no plot of ground may be had 
for a garden, pots and boxes may be used wherein may 
be planted seeds of different things. If each child can 
have a pot or box, it is the more interesting. Let the 
child choose what seed he wishes to plant. And each 
one take notes of the kind chosen; date of planting and 
of its appearance above ground; of the form of its first 
leaves; and of the second; of the habit of growth; of date 
of its flowering; and of the kind of fruit it produces. 

Taught to notice the resemblances of some plants to 
others, even while there is marked differences in ap- 
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rance, will lead to the study of the relationship of 
plants: For instance, the bean, the pea, and the clover; 
and even the tall Locust tree, will soon be found to be 
closely related. The child’s faculty of observation will 
be cultivated, and the way paved for an intelligent study 
of botany, for which a taste will be implanted in the 
child’s mind. And this would be of far more importance 
e than the mere memorization of length of rivers, height 
of mountains, or the study of dead languages, which will 
not benefit one out of a hundred of the children whose 
destiny it is to get only a common school education. 





RACE back any of the great inventions that have 

revolutionized the world, and made the civilization of 
today possible, the simple things that led up to their dis- 
covery were often the observation of some child. For in- 
stance the developing of steam power to run our factories, 
mills and locomotives, steamships, etc., arose from the 
observation of a little boy watching the dancing of the 
tea kettle lid to the tune of the imprisoned steam. 

Some discoveries have been accidental, as was Guten- 
berg’s discovery that a letter which he had carved out of 
a piece of bark, when removed from a pot of dye into 
which it had accidentally fallen, left a clear imprint of 
the letter on his mother’s clean floor. This simple dis- 
covery led to the use of movable types, from which have 
sprung the thousands of immense printing presses, putting 
the printed page into the hands of the whole civilized 
world, and often having been the principal force in its 
civilization. 

That the magnifying power of certain forms of glass 
could be increased by looking through two or more at a 
time it is said was discovered by some little children 

) playing with discarded spectacle lens. Telling their father 

| of their discovery, set him to experimenting and the 
result was the old time spy-glass, the forerunner of the 
mighty telescopes, which today unfold for us the secrets 
of the stars. 


‘THE leaders of the Boy Scouts, and of the Campfire 

Girls as well, will be doing good service to teach their 
followers to observe closely the habits not only of birds 
and animals, but of all the different insects and worms. 
All were created for some useful purpose, and from all 
may be learned some useful lesson. From observation 
may be learned which birds and even insects are of use 
to mankind and in what way. 

From the observation of the way certain wasps pro- 
cured the material for their nests, arose the discovery 
of a method for manufacturing paper from the pulp of 
! vegetable fibers, and it would make this article far too 
| 


lengthy to mention the many ways in which the observa-_ 


tion of the little things of nature had enriched the world. 


So do not turn the little boy or girl away who ques- 
- tions you of the little things, rather encourage them in 
- their search for knowledge. The questioning mind is 
y what differentiates between the highest and the lowest 
] forms of humanity. Had not the faculty of observation 
% been cultivated there would be no civilization today. 


ALICE R. CORSON 





Immortality 


% I should be the very last man to dispense with faith in 
a future life. I have a firm conviction that the soul is an 
existence of an indestructible nature, whose working is 
from eternity to eternity. It is like the sun, which seems 
indeed to set, but really never sets, shining on in un- 
changeable splendor. To me the eternal existence of my 
soul is proved from my idea of activity. If I work inces- 
santly till my death, Nature is bound to give me another 
form of existence when the present can no longer sustain 
my spirit—GOETHE 
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Editorial Policy of THE FLOWER GROWER 


LL of my readers who have followed the growth of 
At FLOWER GROWER for any considerable length of 
time, know that the editorial policy of THE FLOWER 
GROWER does not confine itself strictly to horticultural sub- 
jects; and further they know, as one of my friends recently 
wrote me, that the Editor is inclined to “jump the garden 
fence and ramble far afield.” Sure enough, the Editor 
does that very thing and he is proud of it. If he were 
obliged to confine himself to horticultural subjects the rest 
of his natural lifetime in editing THE FLOWER GROWER, he 
would want to quit at once and undertake something else 
that had a wider scope. No limited field of activities will 
satisfy the Editor of this magazine. 

But read the symposium on another page yourself and 
see what readers have to say about THE FLOWER GROWER, 
and see how far you agree with them on what they say. 
I am always glad to hear from my readers, but I find that 
not always do those who write of their own volition ex- 
press the true average opinion of my readers. Hence my 
reason for sending out the questionnaire to one hundred 
names taken at random from my list. 


N important fact which has been demonstrated by this 

questionnaire, and which may be surprising to some 
readers, is the fact that thirty-five of those who answered 
the questionnaire are men and sixteen women. More than 
two-thirds of my readers are therefore men. This holds 
true not only of those who answered the questionnaire, but 
those who did not answer as well. In short there is no 
doubt but that THE FLOWER GROWER is read by twice as 
many men as women. This is quite contrary to the gen- 
erally accepted idea that flowers are a woman’s diversion, 
and it is altogether probable that the complete subscrip- 
tion list of THE FLOWER GROWER would indicate results 
very similar to this. 

It will be apparent from what appears in the sympo- 
sium, and what is said above, that the Editor has no inten- 
tion of discontinuing his practice of diversified interests 
and balanced activities. In short, the Editor is more con- 
vinced than ever that balanced activities are the right 
thing for THE FLOWER GROWER, just as they are the right 
thing for the individual. But don’t get the impression, 
my dear readers, that there will be any reduction of flower- 
growing material in THE FLOWER GROWER. It is my hope 
to increase and improve the strictly floral literature in 
THE FLOWER GROWER, as well as features which make for 
the balanced activities in favor of which the Editor has so 
often and so clearly expressed himself. 


MADISON COOPER 





Bugs 


She said: “I hate bugs 
And wriggly, creeping, flying things. 
Why were such useless things 
Created?” 

Then she took some honey 
For her sore throat. 
And the bees’ knees shook 
In mirth. 

She said: “I wish there were 
No bugs and wriggly, flying things;” 
And thereupon her wish was granted. 
All were borne aloft on angel wings, 
And all the insect pollenized,— 
The fruits and flowers she highly prized 
Were in a season blotted from the earth. 


Oscar E. JENSEN 
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Flowers and Tut-Ankh-Amen’s Tomb 


A™ then, cables the correspondent, when they lifted 
up the lid of the sarcophagus of King Tut-Ankh-Amen 
they found lying at his head a “pathetic” chaplet of long 
withered flowers. Thus in this ancient and famous tomb 
we find fresh and unique evidence of the eternal influence 
of flowers on human life. We know now that forty cen- 
turies ago man and the loveliest expressions of plant 
creation had knit themselves together in indissoluble 
wedlock,—that out of flower beauty and perfume and 
delicacy man was refining and ennobling himself and 
gradually lifting his soul towards the one indefinable and , 
immutable God of the universe. 

But why should the presence of this chaplet suggest 
the word “pathetic”? Shall we not say because flowers 
connote love, tenderness and all those precious sensibilities 
that are the foundation of the home and family? Be- 
cause in their significance they bridge, as would nothing 
else, the vast chasm of years and bring before our imag- 
ination incidents of the king’s burial that had been lost 
sight of among the gold and the jewels and the many 
treasures of handiwork? Whose hand was it that plucked 
those flowers and wove them into a chaplet? Can we not 
picture them as the gift of a smitten heart,—a loving 
grief? Does not a vision arise from them of the day 
when the body of the great king was consigned to the 
tomb? Can we not envisage a mourning father and 
mother, a sorrowing wife and grieving friends? 

Let us not forget that human sentiment and passion 
were the same forty centuries ago as they are now. The 
various emotions of the heart are as old as man himself. 
And may we not believe that flowers have been coeval 
with man back to the day of his creation? That God 
set them beside his path from the time he left Eden, to 
minister to his soul; to strengthen his spiritual self; 
to uplift his thoughts to Him? Yes, the chaplet of flowers 
was “pathetic” because above and over all the splendor 
of the tomb it told us that within lay not alone a mighty 
king but also a man who once lived and moved as you 
and I, who loved and sorrowed, partook of pleasure and 
also pain, felt the urge of ambition and the sting of dis- 
appointment, saw the glory of the sun and moon and 
stars and perchance walked in his garden at eventide to 
purify his soul with the eternal beauty and incense of 
the flowers. 

L. R. JOHNSON 





More Good Red Gladioli Wanted 


Red is a striking color and one of the most desirable 
in many places; but some people imagine an aversion 
for red in any shade. It would seem that many show a 
preference for the more delicate shades thinking to thus 
demonstrate their esthetic judgment. 

Well, we all have a right to our likes and dislikes 
but here is a suggestion: Breeders of Gladioli and intro- 
ducers of Gladioli have, during recent years, given alto- 
gether too much time and attention to producing white 
and light colors, and not enough to the reds and dark 
shades. This fact is easily demonstrated by looking 
about for a good bright red Gladiolus, the great desidera- 
tum of the average person who visits a Gladiolus garden. 
He or she asks for a bright red Gladiolus, and why in the 
world should not Gladiolus growers supply it? Why should 
they be always figuring on the light and delicate shades? 

Furthermore, the florists themselves can use the good 
bright reds, especially if verging on the rosy or dark 
pink shades, and the attention of Gladiolus growers in 
general is called to the fact that there is really a dearth 
of good rosy reds among Gladioli at the present time. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Two Curious Facts Relating to the Weather 


ON ANOTHER page in this issue is printed a sympo. 

sium which has reference to an Editorial in the 
March issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. These seven com, 
munications, in the opinion of the Editor, clear UD the 
obscurities which existed on both of the two problems jp 
question. 

While it may seem altogether impossible that it jg 
easier to walk in an inch or two of snow than on hare 
ground, yet such is the case, and this fact is borne out by 
the observation of at least two of my readers, and one 
supplies the additional information that this phenomenoy 
is even more marked when the snow is lying on thick jeg 
rather than on the ground. Naturally it would be more 
observable on the ice as the tendency to slip on bare jeg 
would be much more marked than the tendency to slip 
on the ground. But the real explanation of why it jg 
easier to walk in snow under certain conditions than op 
bare ground is that the damp snow packs, to an extent, 
and forms a cushion under the foot and makes a pivot 
under the ball of the foot for the foot to turn on. Then 
it prevents slipping, the damp snow holding the foot 
against a tendency to push backward, as when walking on 
bare ground. The help which the snow gives in allowing 
the foot to turn easily in stepping forward is quite as im. 
portant as is the resistance to slipping. 

If anyone disagrees with the Editor’s deductions on 
this part of the problem, they are quite at liberty to com. 
ment further. 








But more important is the morning temperature drop, 

Two of my readers who reply to this part of the ques. 
tion are regular paid U. S. Weather Observers; and a third 
is a Voluntary or Cooperative U. S. Observer. The two 
professionals, who make it a business and are paid for the 
work, will neither of them admit the temperature drop as 
suggested by the Editor. The third U. S. Observer, the 
Cooperative observer, not only admits the fact but agrees 
that he has seen the phenomenon a number of times, 
states specific cases, and gives facts in connection there- 
with. And he backs it up by records from his minimum 
thermometer. This is perhaps the most definite reply to 
the question and gives the most definite information on 
the subject, and records which cannot be controverted. 

But still more important is the observation of several 
other correspondents, clearly admitting the fact of the 
quick temperature drop, and offering definite suggestions 
as to its cause. My friend, L. W. Lighty, who is nota 
stranger to readers of THE FLOWER GROWER, by any 
means, has given valuable information which has enabled 
the Editor, (at least so he thinks), to solve the problem 
in a satisfactory way. Whether this solution will be sat- 
isfactory to the Weather Bureau people or not is a ques- 
tion, but if it satisfies observation, scientific principles, § 
and ordinary common sense, the Editor of this magazine, 
for one, cares not whether the Weather Bureau at Wash- 
ington is satisfied or not. If the Editor of THE FLOWER 
GROWER is able to offer a solution of a weather problem 
which has never even been known or recognized by the 
Weather Bureau, he is quite willing to add this grain of 
information, and let it stand at that, whether he gets 
official recognition or not. 


‘THE quick drop in temperature at about daybreak is 
doubtless because of a rarification of the lower air in 
close proximity to the earth’s surface. Rarification sim- 
ply means a lessening of pressure; lessening of pressure 
means increased evaporation of moisture; increased evap 
oration of moisture means the increased carrying off of 
heat; increased carrying off of heat means reduced tem: 
perature; reduced temperature means the freezing of 
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water, if temperatures are right, as observed by Lighty. 
Is this train of reasoning correct and will the deductions 
stand scientific demonstration? It seems so to the Editor. 

The fact that the sun’s rays before sunrise penetrate 
the upper atmosphere first, increasing its volume or buoy- 
ancy, and resulting in, might we say, a partial vacuum at 
the earth’s surface, seems to be the real solution of the 
problem. Several correspondents have suggested this, 
and the Editor will admit that he never thought of it. 
But the correspondents who have suggested this rarifica- 
tion have not really suggested the true solution of the 
problem,—the fact that rarification or reduction of pres- 
sure means increased evaporation, and consequent reduc- 
tion of temperature, as above explained. Lighty has 
clinched this argument by the observation that at certain 
times he has noted the changing of liquid dew to solid 
frost in a very short time. This, to the Editor, is proof 
positive that evaporation from the earth’s surface is the 
cause of the quick temperature drop observable. This 
evaporation will take place at low temperatures in Winter 
as well as at higher temperatures in Summer; although, 
of course, evaporation from frozen icesor snow is much 
less marked than it is from liquid dew. 

This question, like many others touched upon in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, is not at all floral in its scope, except 
very indirectly; but those interested in flowers are always 
students of nature and surely problems relating to the 
weather must, therefore, be interesting to flower growers. 


MADISON COOPER 





“Whatever Is, Is (Not) Right” 


4 ze of my valued readers disagrees with “whatever is, 
is right,” and says that “whatever is, is not right.” 
Here again is a place where a little amplification might 
have saved the misused Editor unnecessary criticism. 
“Whatever is, is right,’”’ only to the extent that it serves 
its temporary purpose. 

It is not presumed that this should be taken as a motto 
absolutely and without qualification. There is plenty of 
room for “reservations” here. Existing conditions are 
right to the extent that they give individual experiences 
and development, teach lessons of life, and otherwise make 
toward progress. It does not follow that we should ac- 
cept whatever we find, as permanently right. It may be 
all wrong when viewed in this light. . 

While the troubles and tribulations which confront 
us in our daily life are doubtless right to the extent that 
they give us the experience and development that we need, 
it does not follow that we should accept whatever comes 
our way in the spirit of resignation. By all means re- 
sent and fight everything which does not appeal to you 
to be good and correct, and which in your opinion can be 
made better by changes which you may influence. 


MADISON COOPER 





Once in a while it is brought to the Editor’s attention 
that some people consider themselves so well qualified 
in floriculture that it is-not necessary they should read 
or study in this particular line. Needless to say such 
people are not worthy of very serious consideration. While 
some of them may be pretty well qualified, it is never- 
theless a fact that no matter how much a person may 
know and how much experience he may have had in 
floriculture, yet much of interest and actual value will 
be found in every issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. New 
things are coming up continually, and those who assume 
a smug attitude will find themselves out of date before 
they know it, if they do not read and keep posted on what 
is being done by others. 
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A Canary Bird in Every Home 


A™ of our bird-loving friends who have not a good- 
voiced Canary in their homes are missing something. 
While the Editor has known about Canary birds since he 
was a youngster, and has seen many of them in various 
homes, as well as on sale in stores, etc., yet he never has 
appreciated what a Canary bird really meant to a home 
until just recently, when from the fact that a neighbor 
has been breeding Canaries for market, “Mrs. Editor” 
was impelled to buy one. It appears to be the best $5.00 
that has been invested by the Editor’s family for many 
moons; and if this Canary could not be replaced he could 
not be purchased for many times $5.00. He is worth 
several times “his weight in gold” to us, that is sure. 

This little fellow started singing within two hours from 
the time he was placed in the new cage in our home. 
He sings early in the morning and even after nightfall, 
and at frequent intervals throughout the day; so that 
the house is one merry tune most all the time. Surely 
the Canary bird as bred for his singing qualities does 
not suffer under captivity. Our new Canary not only sings 
well at all hours of the day, from early to late, but he 
seems as much at home as if he had been with us for 
years. He eats well, and even accepted the opportunity 
to take a bath the very first day he was in our possession. 

The Editor is inclined to urge that any bird lover 
who has not a Canary in his home secure one at once. 
In the North where outdoor bird music is stilled for a 
long period during the winter months, the Canary sup- 
plies this deficiency; and during the Summer, when the 
Canary is resting and growing a new crop of feathers, 
which prevents him from singing, the wild birds furnish 
the music. The Canary is in this way an object lesson to 
bird lovers in maintaining a balanced interest and balanced 
activities. 

MADISON COOPER 





Sundial Optimism 


T WAS in a bunch I had purchased for the pleasure 
| of my friends, but this dainty little card so intrigued 

me I stood it against the corner of a case on my 
chiffonier. This verse inspired me— 


“The grey old sundial stands amid the flowers 

And only deigns to mark life’s sunny hours 

Dark cloudy days to him do not exist; 

Or if they do, he heeds them not, the brave old optimist.” 

I have no sundial, nor a garden that is my own to put 
one in, but I like their sturdy, optimistic philosophy. 

“T mark no days not bright 
Steadfast through gloom I stand 
Waiting ’til God command 
To shine on me His light.” 

This steadfastness and patience through the dark days 
commends itself to us mortals. The further along life’s 
ways we go, the deeper is our conviction that the stormy 
days are a part of our growth, (perhaps necessary dis- 
cipline, some of them), a portion of the seasons of our life 
cycle. And we determine just as much as is possible 
to keep the happy hours in mind, and not let the gloomy 
seasons make a record on our hearts and faces, except such 
an effect as they leave on the old dial,—to mellow and 
soften. So let it leave us more gentle, more kindly, more 
patient. 

“My face marks the sunny hours, 
What can you say of yours?” 

The seasons come and the seasons go and always there 
is something interesting to see, to rejoice that we’re alive 
today. The procession of time brings changes; new de- 
vices, new life, new beauties. O come on— 

“Grow old along with me 
The best is yet to be.” 
IvA REED 
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C. H. Robinson, Our New Contributor 


T IS not often that the Editor introduces new writers 

to readers of THE FLOWER GROWER, but in the case of 
C. H. Robinson, who writes on wild flowers in the first 
pages of this issue, a word seems desirable that readers 
may appreciate the better what Mr. Robinson writes. 

Mr. Robinson is in his eighty-second year. He left col- 
lege at eighteen years as a volunteer in the Civil War, 
serving three years, the last year as a commissioned offi- 
cer. Living for some years in a small village in Iowa, 
where he had the best flower garden in his home town, the 
loss of his wife and the removal of his only child to a 
foreign country made it expedient for him to locate in 
the great city of Chicago. But his love for flowers did 
not wane, and for ten years past he has made a study of 
wild flowers as found in the Indiana Sand Dunes, a great 
tract of wild land of several thousand acres, consisting of 
sand hills, marshy valleys and quaking bogs around the 
southern end of Lake Michigan. Any person who has 
traveled many times in and out of Chicago, as has the 
Editor of this magazine, will not forget this section. 

Mr. Robinson has here found the study of wild flowers 
attractive and the field wonderfully fruitful. He has been 
photographing the wild flowers and has been successful. 
It is my hope that following the introductory article in 
this issue that Mr. Robinson will contribute to every issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER for many months to come. The 
establishing of a regular wild flower department in this 
magazine will be the logical result of the pioneer efforts 
of Mr. Robinson along this line. 





Love of Home 


I was much interested in the article “Daniel Webster’s 
Birthplace” in the October number. It recalled to mind 
what Mr. Webster said many years ago: 


“It did not happen to me to be born in a log cabin, 
but my elder brothers and sisters were born in one, raised 
among the snow drifts of New Hampshire, at a period 
so early that when the smoke first rose from its rude 
chimney, and curled over the frozen hill, there was no 
similar evidence of a white man’s habitation between it 
and the settlements on the rivers of Canada. Its remains 
still exist; I make it an annual visit. I carry my children 
to it, to teach them the hardships endured by the genera- 
tions which have gone before them. I love to dwell on 
the tender recollections, the kindred ties, the early affec- 
tions, and the narrations and incidents which mingle with 
all I know of this family abode. It is only shallow-minded 
pretenders who either make distinguished origin or per- 
sonal merit a personal matter to boast of. A man who 
is not ashamed of himself need not be ashamed of his early 


condition.” 
Mrs. ELLA F. FLANDERS 





My Oldest Reader 


Mrs. P. E. Reynolds, of Healdsburg, California, is 
doubtless the oldest reader of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
A. H. Burlingame in sending in her renewal subscription 
states that she will round out a full century of life on 
earth if she lives until the 27th of August 1924. He 
states that her eyesight is remarkably good and that she 
enjoys reading THE FLOWER GROWER with as great satis- 
faction as in years gone by. He also states that Mrs. 
Reynolds’ love of flowers is still as strong as ever. 

Healdsburg, California, is greatly honored by the pres- 
ence of a flower lover of such an advanced age, and THE 
FLOWER GROWER is likewise honored and complimented by 
the fact that Mrs. Reynolds still reads THE FLOWER 
GROWER. ; 





Politics and Men 


Much has been said about the fact that really qualifieg 
and desirable men will not accept nomination for public 
office, and even refuse to serve when elected. The reasons 
why this is so have been investigated by a publication 
called “The Common Good,” published in Massachusetts 
and the reasons surely are worthy of careful thought and 
study on the part of everyone interested in purifying the 
political situation. Some of the reasons given are ag fo). 
lows: 

Because certain people take their voting privilege 
as a joke, and do not attempt to decide issues on 
their merits. Because capable men lack public 
spirit. Because men without means cannot afford - 
to take poorly paid jobs in the public service. Be 
cause sinister forces seek to defeat honest and com- 
petent men. Because so many people insist on hay- 
ing what is best for their selfish interests and will 
not support a man who will work for the good of 
the whole community. Because people are lazy and 
will not cooperate for the common good. Because 
few people can call their time their own. Because 
many competent men are sensitive and fear being 
“knocked down” by the voters if they run. Because 
the public is long on criticism and short on praise. 
Because men of standing do not want to be humil- 
iated by being defeated by men of no standing. 


Some of these reasons are good and legitimate and 
others are spurious. No man with real gumption, and, to 
use a slang phrase, possessing “guts,” will fail to accept 
nomination because he is afraid of criticism. Nor will a 
real man decline nomination because he is afraid of being 
defeated by men of inferior qualifications and of no 
standing. Some of the other reasons are decidedly 
apropos; and the one that “capable men lack public spirit” 
is a deplorable one; yet it is a fact. Capable men usually 
become so absorbed in their own affairs that they lack 
any sort of public spirit; but, in a way, who can blame 
them? There is little reward in any shape for a man of 
high ideals, in success in politics. 

But I think that about nine out of ten of us are slackers 
when it comes to doing our share of public work and taking 
an interest in public affairs, and if we would all actually 
turn out at the primaries, as well as at the polls, it would 
accomplish much good which is now left undone. 

By all means vote for the man and not the party. Don’t 
vote for an inferior dub because he is a clever fellow or 
because he happens to belong to your particular political 
faith. Vote for the man. 

MADISON COOPER 





A Garden 


Yon palace on the hill I covet not, 

But O, this garden plot 

Where cool-cheeked Roses sway 

And scent the air like perfumed spray; 
Where Larkspurs in deep shades of blue 
Lend to the pool their sapphire hue; 
Where Iris break the bonds that sheathed 
The silk and velvet God bequeathed; 
Where Hyacinths—white ones for the soul— 
Add magic to the perfect whole; 

Where one hugs Beauty to the heart, 
And wounded spirits cease to smart; 
Where one forgets all sordid things 
And Freedom lends the spirit wings; 
Where quiet fills the tired mind; 

Where sweetness floats on every wind— 

I find it very hard to not 

Covet this sweet and charming spot. 


FLORENCE HARTMAN TOWNSEND 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


June 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


LOWER of the month.—Water 
F Lily. 
Repot the Palm. 
Wage war on the weeds. 
Not too late to set out Aster plants. 


This month is the best time to set 
out Roses grown in pots. 


Plant cuttings of the Crepe Myrtle 
at this time, and lay Pinks, Carna- 
tions and Evergreens. 


Encourage the Snapdragons_ to 
sturdier growth at this time with a 
mixture of wood ashes and half as 
much nitrate of soda dug in the soil 
about the plants. Care should be 
taken not to use too much. 


Employ some of the odd minutes of 
the day in collecting nice looking 
stakes of various heights to have 
ready when needed in supporting tall 
growing plants. It’s surprising how 
many are needed for even a small gar- 
den. 


Do not give the Geraniums too 
much good feeding and cultivation 
else too many leaves and few flowers 
will be the result. Yet the plants 
must not be neglected wholly; one 
should strive for a happy medium 
with Geraniums. 


Support the brittle stems of the 
Dahlias to guard against damage by 
heavy winds. Remember they are 
thirsty plants, and provide plenty of 
moisture. At blooming time give 
them plenty of rich food, and keep the 
plants well disbudded in order to pro- 
duce extra large blossoms. 


If you planted Golden Moss, or 
Sedum acre, on that spot of poor soil 
where nothing ever flourished, by the 
first of June the plants will be com- 
pletely covered with a mass of yellow, 
tufted blossoms. This plant has few 
equals for making unsightly spots 
into things of beauty. It requires no 
cultivation and no attention. 


The middle of June brings the in- 
flated, blue and white buds of the 
Chinese Balloon Flower. It is one of 
the most splendid hardy garden 
plants. Before the buds appear the 
plants should be tied up to prevent 
their falling over and breaking. 


Coreopsis, cousin to the Cosmos, 
begins to bloom freely in this month. 
Although a perennial it is of the 
easiest culture and thrives in any 
garden soil. It is an ideal flower for 
Summer bouquets and, if cut with 
plenty of foliage, makes a bouquet by 
itself. In combination with other 


flowers it is also good. 


The showy Gaillardias, with their 
many good qualities, begin to bloom in 
the early weeks of June and continue 





throughout the season. The wiry 
flower stems should be cut when the 
flowers are almost Tulip shape, before 
they are fully open or the petals 
curved backward. This is one of the 
small points to be remembered by the 
flower gatherer. 


The pink flowers of the Spirea 
callosa appear from the first of June 
and continue throughout the Summer. 
It is one of the most valuable shrubs 
to use in making an ornamental hedge. 
There is also a variety that bears 
white blossoms that stay in bloom a 
long time. The two varieties may be 
used in combination with most excel- 
lent results. 


Take time this month to stake the 
Hollyhocks and Delphiniums before 
the tall growing stalks bend over and 
break. Snapdragons also are better 
tied to a stake to keep the blossom 
heads from touching the ground. It 
is better to tie the stems with a strip 
of soft cloth than to use a cord—less 
danger of injury to the plant. 


Study plant arrangement and 
grouping during the present blooming 
season and plan to make next year’s 
garden more effective. If that bed 
of Oriental Poppies had been planted 
with the Spruce hedge for a back- 
ground, the beauty of the swaying, 
graceful blossoms would have been 
more clearly brought out. If the 
dwarf-growing species of the Spirea 
had been used in the border with the 
white Lilies the effect would have 
been greatly improved. 


Cut the main flowering stem as 
soon as the Foxgloves have finished 
blooming, and a number of other 
bloom stalks will shoot up. Though 
not as handsome as the parent stem 
these later blooms present a very 
creditable appearance. Have you 
ever thought that the Foxglove is one 
of the few plants not needing a fore- 
ground or low growing border of 
some sort to hide unsightly bare 
stems? Its attractive foliage hides 
the stem. 


In June the Poppies make the 
garden beautiful. Because the petals 
drop so easily the majority of people 
never think of using Poppies as cut 
flowers. On the contrary they make 
excellent cut flowers and last for sev- 
eral days. The secret is in knowing 
how to cut them. Poppies should al- 
ways be cut in the early morning— 
and only those buds just ready to 
open. If this rule is followed no com- 
plaint can be made as to their last- 
ing qualities. 


One should always plant both the 
early and. late varieties of Asters, 
else the blossomless period is trying 
on one’s patience. In June give the 
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plants an occasional dose of tobacco 
tea to kill the white root aphis which 
infest the plants. Snuff dusted on 
the leaves is also good for this pur- 
pose. There are seasons when the 
Asters are singularly free from this 
trouble, causing the gardener to won- 
der if the climate is ever responsible 
for the trouble. 


Another of the many flowers that 
bloom in the month of June is the 
old-fashioned Dittany or Dictamnus 
with its showy flowers and foliage re- 
sembling that of the Ash. For the 
busy person who loves flowers, yet has 
little leisure for their cultivation, this 
is the plant par excellence. When 
once planted it should not be dis- 
turbed as the older and stronger the 
plants, the greater the number and 
height will be the flower stems. It 
does equally well in sun or shade and 
when once established is not affected 
by drought. But she who plants Dit- 
tany needs must lay in a stock of 
patience, for it takes three years and 
sometimes longer before the plants 
begin to have bloom spikes. 





Farmyard Manure and Artificial 
Fertilizers 


Sir John Russell, in discussing Agri- 
cultural Science as studied at the Roth- 
amsted Experimental Station, said, in 
a lecture before the Royal Institution, 
concerning the difference between farm- 
yard manure and artificial fertilizers: 
“Farmyard manure and also plant resi- 
dues (which are substantially the same 
thing) decompose in the soil, giving rise 
to many substances of different types. 
The plant foods are among the end 
products; indeed, in natural conditions, 
and, to a large extent, in farms and 
gardens also, it is in this way that 
plants obtain their food. In using arti- 
ficial manures we supply these end 
products at once instead of waiting for 
them to be liberated gradually by the 
natural decomposition. Further, we do 
not by any means know the whole of 
the processes whereby plant food is 
made. But there are certain interme- 
diate products, and it is quite possible 
that some of these may have a special 
effect on the growing plant. Curious 
stimulating effects are produced by sub- 
stances formed when soil is steamed, or 
when oxidation is accelerated by addition 
of charcoal, and small quantities of picric 
acid.’ 





Did you notice what J. Horace Mc- 
Farland said in his Rose letter last 
month? He said that THE FLOWER 
GROWER circle is an acute circle. If 
in doubt about the meaning of the 
word “acute” look it up in the dic- 
tionary. 

Brother McFarland knows what he 
is talking about. Few people have 
had more experience in horticulture, 
and in the publishing business in con- 
nection therewith, than J. Horace 
McFarland; and what he says means 
much more for this same reason. It 
is doubtful if any publication in the 
world has readers who are more acute 
(don’t forget to look up the meaning) 
than those who read THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 





CIENCE may be dry 
and uninteresting in 
many of its details, 
but when it touches 
the genesis of floral 
loveliness it at once 
becomes as enchant- 
ing as a fairy tale. 
There we find that 
beauty and _ utility 
’ meet and kiss each 
other. All colors, 
curves and lines that 
evoke admiration are 
found to react upon 
their possessors, tending to their preser- 
vation and consequent perpetuation. In 
the incessant struggle for existence, 
trifling advantages determine fitness, giv- 
ing a new power of resistance against 
injurious forces. Within the charmed 
circle of their forms a miracle is con- 
stantly being repeated in the develop- 
ment of seed. To improve the quality 








Why Flowers are Beautiful 


BY DR. R. G. ECCLES, Editor Popular Science News, 


(In the issues of April and May 1894) 


soil while grown upon that which is dry 
and loamy seems impossible. That such 
fitness should be carried as a message 
from plants of the same species miles 
away and taught to that seed before it 
had scarcely begun to develop in the 
parent flower, appears as if beyond sane 
belief. All this is nevertheless but a 
sober statement of what has been discov- 
ered by actual experiment. Two trees, 
shrubs or herbs, remote from each other, 
can interblend their natures and combine 
their powers through the medium of a 
tiny dust like particle of pollen. The 
seeds and plants derived from the union 
possess in large degree the fitnesses of 
both. During the flowering season such 
unions are of constant occurrence. The 
multiform structure and innumerable 
conditions of the earth’s surface demand 
a corresponding multiplicity of powers 
of adjustment in its inhabitants. While 
it is desirable that a plant shall perpet- 
uate its kind, it is still more desirable 
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and increase the quantity of this is the 
one prime object of the annual panorama 
of gorgeous splendor. 

Every seed is but a crystallized mem- 
ory of the past history of its kind, and 
every plant the realization in fact and 
experience of the grandest features of 
that memory. Every flower contributes 
to this centralized retentive force, not 
only in its own experience and that of its 
progenitors, but it receives from afar the 
experiences of other flowers, and in ways 
most wonderful compacts them into a 
single record. The greater the experi- 
ence, potentially centred in a seed, the 
more marvelous its powers of adaptation 
as a plant to conditions we might think 
new for it. The actual facts of nature 
scarcely seem credible in this direction, 
when first stated. The wildest romance 
cannot exceed in wonder the reality as 
discovered in this department of Botany. 
That a developing seed could receive a 
fitness in its structure for a wet or rocky 





that it shall give as its progeny, forms 
with powers of adaptation superior to its 
own. Without the distinctions of sex 
and without cross-fertilization, whereby 
plants remote in kindred from each other 
can unite their powers of resistance to 
deleterious influences, progressive evolu- 
tion, slow as it now is, would be much 
slower. A plant held incessantly within 
a narrow limit of conditions, and pro- 
ducing only progeny capable of enduring 
such conditions, would be hemme.| in 
upon every side, unable to progress or 
alter in any manner. United through 
its pollen with others having different 
powers and experiences, a new race is 
born with a double capacity of adapta- 
tion. Prof. Charles Darwin experi- 
mentally proved that crosses between in- 
dividuals give vigor in proportion to the 
variety of conditions to which the par- 
ents are subjected, and not in proportion 
to remoteness of kin. Foxglove (Digi- 
talis Purpurea Lin.), Fig. 1, when 
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crossed from plants growing near tp. 
gether in similar soil, shade and gyp. 
roundings, never gave as good seed gg 
when crossed with pollen from plants of 
a remote neighborhood. The flower 
stems produced in the two cases were 
as one hundred to forty-seven, and the 
average height as one hundred t 
seventy. Plants near of kin, but raiseq 
in remote regions, when cross-fertilized 
with each other gave improved stock. 
Plants remote of kin, but grown near 
each other, when crossed gave inferior 
results. It seems like the work of a 
magician to talk into a phonograph and 
then have the waxed sheet or tinfoil echo 
back every word distinctly, days or years 
afterwards. How much more weird and 
startling is the fact that every tiny 
pollen grain, microscopic in its minute- 
ness, is able to unfold its registered im- 
pressions and whisper to the embryo 
seed the life history, not only of its im- 
mediate producer, but also that of past 





Fig. 2. 


generations. When we pass through the 
woods or garden and the little dust specks 
cling to our garments, how many of us 
pause to consider that each impalpable 
particle we are so desirous of brushing 
away is a volume containing more won- 
derful and more accurately recorded 
facts than any man could _ write? 
Viewed with the microscope, traces of its 
beauty appear in every distinct form as- 
sumed. Each kind of plant has a form 
for itself and, though borne on the pass- 
ing winds miles away from the produc- 
ing anthers, every tiny speck is suff- 
ciently distinct to recognize its kind. 
In Fig. 2 is shown this dust from fifteen 
different kinds of plants and surely no 
one could, after familiarity, confound 
them. Here is pollen from the Lily (a), 
Buttercup (b), Hollyhock (c), Enchant- 
ers’ Nightshade (d), Wild Balsam Apple 
(e), Mountain Laurel (f), Bassella (9), 
Lark Pine (h), Evening Primrose (i), 
Chicory (j), White Pine (k), Musk 
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1), Bur Cucumber (m), Passion 
a ay and Scolymus (0). These 
external appearances are, in their way, 
remarkable, but they shed no light on a 
pollen grain’s unfathomable potentiality. 
Only when it has given up its secrets to 
the seed, and that begins to talk to our 
eyes through the fretted network of un- 
folding cells and the strange revelations 
of leaves and flowers, can we appreciate 
its continued store of information. How 
precious seem these little golden grains 
the moment we are able to understand 
their work and what they are. When we 
see them wafted abroad and borne to de- 
struction by wind and rain, we wonder 
at the profligacy of nature and ask our- 
selves what it can mean. When care- 
fully looked into we discover that this 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


The earliest and simplest means of 
conveyance was that of the wind. 

Many plants depend entirely upon this 
method of dissemination for the ripening 
of their seeds, as without pollen no seeds 
will ever ripen. The flowers of such are 
never handsome. The wind is not at- 
tracted by beauty. It blows with equal 
and impartial vigor on the beautiful and 
the repulsive looking. When pretty 
colors and gorgeous colors are found 
they are in every instance allurements to 
the winged denizens of the air that act 
the part of cupid in the love matches of 
the flowers. Butterflies, bees and moths 
without doubt have as keen an apprecia- 
tion of certain rich colors and forms as 
we have. They go from flower to flower 
and carry with them the precious pollen 
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the pistil of a kindred plant is now at an 
end. But how? The bringing together 
of both organs in a single blossom tends 
to self-fertilization, which has been 
shown to injure them. A careful exam- 
ination of these flowers will reveal a 
most wonderful and almost numberless 
set of contrivances evidently intended to 
keep the pollen of the same blossom 
from reaching its stigma. These are in 
all degrees of perfection from those that 
allow of free contact to those that ex- 
elude all possible contact. As they would 
all most surely perish without fertiliza- 
tion and as they would slowly, but as 
certainly, deteriorate by self-fertilization 
their winged friends come to their relief 
and with the greater certainty the more 
enticing their forms, fragrance and 











Fig. 3. 


waste is inversely as the specialization 
of the plant and that the highest forms 
guard it as human beings would precious 
gems. The apparent wantonness of 
waste appears most prominent at the 
bottom of the scale of flowering plants. 
Higher up we have closed corollas of a 
single petal or irregular forms with a 
number of petals, where in each case the 
pollen product is cared for. 

Every grain seems to be husbanded 
for the perpetuation of the plant or in 
some indirect manner to aid that per- 
petuation. For a plant to squander its 
life force in producing a _ superabun- 
dance of pollen is to lessen its resisting 
power against adverse forces in some 
other direction. In the struggle for life 
those survived best that were able to get 
the largest number of healthy repre- 
sentatives with a minimum of such ex- 
penditure. Every plant that gained some 
contrivance to save its pollen from loss 
became the parent of more vigorous off- 
spring. Little changes that aided but 
slightly were multiplied through suc- 
cessive generations. until great changes 
were the result. Plants occupying posi- 
tions that caused unusual strain upon 
their structures, were those that such 
Savings and the consequent reserve force 
benefited most. But this saving.of pollen 
introduced a necessity for some contriv- 
ance to carry it in an economical manner 
from plant to plant. The method chosen 
shows the perfection of natural adjust- 
ment to a remarkable degree. 

















grains that fertilize and make fruitful 
Orchids and Lilacs, Carnations and 
Pansies, Roses and Rhododendrons. 
Every plant has two things to guard 
against. It must exclude its own pollen 
to maintain its highest vigor but it must 
not continue this exclusion where there is 
great uncertainty of securing a supply 
from a _ neighbor. _ Self-fertilization, 
though bad, is better than no fertilization 
at all. To accomplish the main object of 
gaining without waste, plenty of pollen 
and that from a distance, the rich fra- 
grance, bright colors, handsome forms 
and delicious nectar all have been 
evolved. Almost every handsome flower 
has its stamens and pistils closely packed 
in a single blossom. 


The pistils and their seed bearing 
ovaries usually occupy the centre while 
the stamens, like a circle of sentinels, 
stand guard around them. This is seen 
in the Cotton Flower Fig. 3. In this A 
is the pistil, B the stamens and C the 
ovary. Their production of pollen is also 
less since the necessity to sow every inch 
of the country that perchance a few 
grains may strike the stigma or top of 
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color. On any bright day of the summer 
months in the forest, on the prairie, or 
in the garden, insects can be seen at 
work consummating these unions. Have 
you ever watched their movements or ob- 
served what they were about? Butter- 
flies and moths, bees and Humming Birds 
lingering around a bed of flowers are 
doing more than enjoying themselves 
with the fragrance, and sipping the 
honey from the nectaries. The appar- 
ently trivial act of one of these in seek- 
ing food is fraught with changes of great 
importance to the floral world. They 
carry upon their bodies supplies of pollen 
which are borne from plant to plant. If 
you watch a bee as he forces his way 
down the honey-bearing gland of a Fleur 
de Luce (Iris), Fig. 4, you will observe 
how he rubs his pollen covered back 
against the stigma A on entering but on 
finishing his repast he cannot return 
without a complete reversal of his body. 
This covers his back once more with 
pollen from B which he carries to the 
next flower. In the Mountain Laurel 
(Kalmia latifolia) as he awkwardly 
tumbles among the bent down stamens 
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they spring up and cover him with their 
yellow dust. This he bears away to an- 
other plant of the same kind where, by 
his movements, it is rubbed off upon the 
stigmas. Upon close inspection it will 
be found that, as a rule, the part of the 
insect bearing the largest pollen load is 
the very part he finds it necessary to 
turn toward the stigma in honey-bearing 
flowers when -he seeks their sweet prod- 
uct. In Lilacs and some others the in- 
sect first gets its head daubed with honey 
and then with pollen, which thus ad- 
heres, until reaching another flower it 
rubs past the stigma where it is de- 
posited. In many other flowers the pollen 
is naturally rough or sticky and makes 
itself fast to whatever part of the insect 
presents itself. In some it i: strung like 
beads on threads, in others it is in little 
packets cohering together. Sometimes it 
is projected with force against the insect 
so as to facilitate adhesion. In a few 
cases it is locked up in little boxes which 
the insects’ touch opens. In some hinges 
and traps are devised so that the insect 
cannot enter the flower without throwing 
the pollen over itself as the touching of 
one part moves as a lever the other. 

In the Butterfly Weed (Asclepias 
tuberosa L.) it forms a mass that at- 
taches itself to the claw of the insect 
and is thus caused to enter a narrow slit 
in the next flower containing the stigma. 

All of these methods are fitted to the 
peculiar nature of the plant and its mode 
of life. The size of the pollen grains 
seems to be adjusted to the length of 
the style down which it has to grow to 
reach the embryo seed. In many plants 
the application of pollen from a distant 
individual of the same kind will imme- 
diately arrest the development of its own 
pollen that had started to grow upon the 
stigma. In others, only pollen from a 
distant individual will develop. In this 
way self-fertilization is kept down. Wind 
fertilized plants are frequently fertilized 
by insects, and from them it is believed 
all our pretty flowers sprang. They oc- 
casionally display beautiful colors when 
the vitality of a part is low, and honey 
and odor frequently can be found upon 
them. These were evidently the starting 
points for selection to work upon in lead- 
ing up to Lilies, Geraniums and Orchids. 
Those plants that displayed the greatest 
amount of color pleasing to certain in- 
sects were most often visited and hence 
best fertilized: The least beautiful, if 
unable to continue producing pollen 
enough for wind fertilization, and failing 
to attract insects in sufficient numbers, 
were necessarily slowly extinguished. 
Every added beauty to a flower, by in- 
creasing its attractiveness, gave it the 
advantage in the struggle over its fel- 
lows, because it was made to produce 
more and better seeds. Features of color, 
shade or odor, pleasing to one kin“ of 
insect, proved displeasing or indifferent 
to another, so that a large variety of 
forms resulted. Dull yellow flowers are 
evidently obnoxious to beetles, for we 
find that they almost entirely avoid them. 
Dull purple seems to be the choice color 
of the host of minute insects that swarm 
around marshes, the margins of lakes 
and wet places generally. White is the 
favorite color of night-flying moths. 
Butterflies and bees choose brilliant reds, 
pinks, blues and violets. Step by step 
the colors become more and more intense, 
as the struggle for life continues. By 
actually counting the number of insects 
visiting various flowers during the course 
of a day, it is found to be the universal 
rule that where other things are equal 








those blossoms that are most conspicuous 
are oftenest visited. The visits are al- 
ways directly as their conspicuousness, 
unless some other attraction or repul- 
sion comes in play. Odoriferous Violets, 
though much less conspicuous than large 
and beautiful Pansies, will have more 
visitors. The fragrance is here the great 
allurement. 

Now we propose to point out how nat- 
ural selection, through the desires of in- 
sects and the changes in forms, extin- 
guishes the unfit and incessantly selects a 
continuously advancing fitness. In the 
matter of shape, selection has reference 
to four things, viz.: (1) The protection 
of honey from rain; (2) the protection 
of pollen from wind; (3) the protection 
of honey from free-booting insects that 
would not fertilize; and (4) the provid- 
ing of conveniences for standing, shelter 
or safety to their favorite insects. Plants 
allowing their honey to be washed away 
must die out from lack of visitors. In- 
sects have no time to waste on such as 
they. Where the supply of pollen is in- 
sufficient for wind fertilization, to allow 
it to be blown away and wasted is evi- 
dently to be on the high road to destruc- 
tion. Only those that avoided this sur- 
vived. If thieving visitors were allowed 
to carry off all the honey, while making 
no attempt at fertilizing, those plants 
gaining no provision to put an end to 
this would soon die out. Every change 
that facilitated them in protecting them- 
selves here was a decided aid in the 
struggle for life, and gave those having 
it the advantage. Where insects have a 
choice between flowers offering protec- 
tion and conveniences. for themselves as 
well as honey, they are not going to 
those that only supply the honey. The 
simplest alteration of form that aided 
the insect was therefore of benefit to the 
plant, enabling it to survive and propa- 
gate its kind while the less favored 
perished. Changes, however insignifi- 
cant at first, became from successive ac- 
cumulations in a common direction very 
marked in the end. With the change in 
form of the plant, a corresponding 
change in the make-up of the insect was 
necessitated. As the honey receded 
deeper into the blossoms, the proboscides 
of the fertilizing insects would prove too 
short. Such as failed to gain longer 
ones died of starvation or were forced 
to seek other sources of supply. A con- 
stant picking out of those with longer and 
longer tongues in this way continued. 
The pollen, by being shielded from wind, 
rain and other foes, had in some flowers 
a tendency to hide itself deep down in 
the corolla. Parallel with this change 
would necessarily be in many cases some 
corresponding change in such insects as 
fed upon this pollen. 

The intelligence of the insects must 
have been directed by plant changes 
calling it into play, and those that were 
stupid were used in their stupidity to 
favor cross-fertilization. The Cuckoo- 
pint or Arum maculatum L., with some 
other Arums, have perfect traps to catch 
senseless flies and hold them prisoners 
until their pollen is shed. The stigmas 
ripen first, and therefore, on being re- 
leased, they are just in a condition to 
fertilize any other plant of the same 
kind they may enter. Learning nothing 
from past experience, the chances are 
that they will make directly for the first 
one they see. The stiff hairs allow 
ingress, but no egress, until the anthers 
ripen and cover them once again with 
pollen. Then the hairs die and allow 
the fly to escape, when it repeats over 
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and over again the same actions. 

seem to be the most intelligent of all 

honey or pollen gatherers, and flowers 

adapted to them surpass all others jp 

variety and brilliancy of color, Prof 

Darwin, in his work on “Cross and Self. 

Fertilization in the Vegetable Kingdom » 

has given a most interesting chapter de. 

voted mainly to their habits in dealing 

with flowers. He points out the fact 

that when seeking honey they keep to 

the same species of flowers as long as 

the yield continues. Other insects do 

the same. It is at once apparent that 

this is just what they should do to be 

of service to the plants, for the carrying 

of pollen from and to all sorts at the 

same time would be a very useless piece 

of work. Prof. Darwin explains this 

habit by showing that more honey can 

be gathered in a given time by their 

learning how to stand and work. best 

on those of a shape they have become 

accustomed to. It gives thein less troy- 

ble than if they changed from species to 

species without order. It is also appar- 

ent that they can distinguish between 

varieties of the same species better than 

many human beings. They will not pass 

by a flower of the same species, even 

when the color is markedly different. If 
they are captured on the wing and ex. 
amined with a magnifying glass, only 
the pollen of the species they are work- 
ing is likely to be found upon them. 
They have often been seen going toward 
a different species that closely resembled 
the one they were working, but, on get- 
ting near enough to discover their mis- 
take, they would turn away without try- 
ing to alight. When all the flowers of a 
given species have been visited they then 
begin upon another with which they re- 
main as before, until finished. Their 
search for honey is generally beyun at 
the lowest blossom of a stock and fin- 
ished at the top. As a very large num- 
ber of flowers avoid self-fertilization by 
developing their anthers and shedding 
their pollen before the stigmas are ready 
to receive it, this habit of theirs is highly 
favorable. The lowest flowers receive on 
the ripened stigma the pollen carried 
from the last flowers. The upper ones 
receive no pollen, as it is all rubbed off 
before reaching them, and it would be 
lost if they did, for they are not ready 
for it. But as their anthers are ripe 
they can cover the bee with a fresh sup- 
ply to carry to the next plant, whose 
lower flowers have waiting ripened stig- 
mas ready to receive it. In Lavender 
flowers (Lavendula vera) the stamens 
are higher than the stigmas, and would 
readily self-fertilize, but for the fact 
that the former ripen before the latter 
and allow visiting bees to act in the 
manner here described. In Fox-glove 
(Digitalis purpurea L.) the anthers are 
all shed before the stigmas can receive 
any pollen, so that visiting bees have 
everything prepared so that their visit 
shall be the most beneficial possible. 
Here the stigma is double, and before 
ripening its faces are flat against each 
other, but when ripe they open up like a 
letter V. As bees enter the flowers hav- 
ing open stigmas, they deposit pollen 
thereon. When visiting those that are 
shedding pollen they get their supply. 
In Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus L.) 
we have a somewhat more complex ar- 
rangement. The stamens crowd them- 
selves forward into the bee’s way, a few 
at a time. As soon as their pollen is 
shed they double back out of the way as 
if conscious of being no longer wanted. 
When the last of them has finished and 
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‘k deep into the flower, the 
desbled is pg hitherto been out 
* sight and pressing face to face 
; ainst each other, now crowd forward 
into sight and separate, leaving the stig- 
mas bare for = reception of pollen 

he first visitor. 
“oo Humblebees are able to get down 
into the deep nectaries where the honey 
‘s confined, and it is impossible for them 
to legitimately obtain this honey without 
repaying the plant by cross-fertilizing it. 
The shape of the flower is a marvel of 
adaptability for the work it performs. 
The biue hood protects the anthers and 
nectaries from harm by rain or pilfering 
insects. The two lateral sepals make an 
excellent standing place for the middle 
and hind legs of the bee when obtaining 
the honey. In the Alps two varieties of 
Aconite grow. One has a white blossom, 
the other a blue. The bees of that region 
have acquired a vicious habit of piercing 
a hole into the base of the flower where 
the honey is lodged, and thus robbing it 
without giving anything in return. The 
blue flowers are charged with so much 
aconitia they are distasteful, and, there- 
fore, are rarely pilfered thus. The white, 
however are so ravaged, and as a result 
they are badly fertilized and conse- 
quently dying out. Of two hundred stems 
gathered by Dr. W. Ogle, in Switzerland, 
one hundred white ones were found all 
pierced, while the other hundred blue 
ones were unperforated. Prof. Darwin 
wonders how the bees succeed in discov- 
ering, from the outside of the flower, 
where to bore. They go through inva- 
riably in the right place at a single trial. 
Have they at some time made many 
trials, and upon at last finding the right 
spot remembered it as they visited other 
flowers, or do they calculate where the 
proper spot should be from their experi- 
ence in reaching it from the inside? Red 
Clover (Trifolium pratense L.), like 
Aconite, is fertilized by Humblebees, and 
it is probably with it that they acquired 
the bad habit of piercing. Whole fields 
have been found in which every corolla 
was perforated. Hive bees and wasps 
are not known to adopt this trick, but 
they profit from it when done by sucking 
therefrom, while other insects do not 
seem to know enough to do even this. 
Clover heads growing away from fields 
and other flowers not crowded together 
pretty closely, are seldom if ever pierced. 
It is when compact masses grow together 
it occurs. Crowds of Humblebees will go 
to work in a field of Clover or garden of 
honey-bearing flowers, where there are 
many of a common species. On going 
over each other’s track they find many 
blossoms sucked dry. As there is appar- 
ently much rivalry among them as to 
which shall get most, such blossoms cause 
delay that they do not seem to like. To 
save time they resort to the short, but 
vicious expedient of robbing the plant in 
the way described. Here, as elsewhere, 
they soon discover that the way of the 
transgressor is hard, for, as the plant 
fails to be fertilized, there is little or no 
seed for the coming year. A. serious re- 
duction in the number of plants is the 
necessary consequence, and the poor bees 
during successive years are reduced in 
numbers from lack of food. Robbery and 
laziness bring hunger and death. Some- 
times lack of fertilization is brought 
about by other and remoter causes. Some 
years ago in one region in England the 
report of the failure of the Clover crop 
caused an investigation that brought out 
the remarkable connections that some- 
times subsist between things apparently 











unrelated. It was found that a diminu- 
tion in the number of cats allowed the 
field mice to multiply. On the advent of 
the mouse plague the Humblebees’ nests 
were robbed and young bees killed by 
these pests. A scarcity of bees checked 
the fertilization of Clover, and conse- 
quently Clover seed was not produced. 
Whether or not the destruction of the 
cats was due to the marrying off of old 
maids, history does not say. 

In dealing with a subject of this kind 
it scarcely seems complete without re- 
ferring to those marvels, the Orchids, 
but to take time to write up all that is 
known of them in this direction is im- 
possible at present. Nor can more be 
done with our numberless gurden and 
greenhouse plants than to merely state 
that they all have some sort of curious 
contrivance to encourage insects to come 
around and aid them. Many having been 
removed from their native habitats, 
where some special insect carried their 
pollen, never produce seed with us be- 
cause of the absence of such _ insects. 
Where the gardener understands the 
matter some of them can be artificially 
fertilized by his using a small wire or 
thin piece of wood to transfer the pollen 
to their stigmas. Such flowers often go 
on imitating their early habits of closing 
and opening at certain times of the day, 
to keep out pilferers and allow the en- 
trance of friends. When insects that 
favor them have been in the habit of 
coming around, then is their opening 
hour. When insects that would rob them 
of honey or pollen are abroad, they man- 
age to be “asleep,” as we popularly call 
it. The Morning Glory (Ipomea pur- 
purea L.) gets its name from its habit 
of being awake in the morning, when 
tropical American insects that favored 
it were abroad. Four o’clock (Mirabilis 
Jalapa L.) is from the same part of the 
world, and gained the habit which gives 
it its popular name from opening late in 
the afternoon for a similar reason. The 
Tuberose (Polianthes tuberosa L.) is in 
all its glory of immaculate whiteness 
and rich fragrance just as day departs, 
because then its friends, the night 
moths, are around. It is a strange fact 
that far more white flowers, in propor- 
tion to their full number, are highly 
fragrant than of any other color. This 
is evidently due to the fact that they are 
nearly all indebted to moths and night- 
flying insects for their fertilization. The 
white color can be seen longer when the 
shades of night are falling, and the rich 
odor is a guide even after darkness has 
set in. The conspicuousness of white 
and other light colors is made use of by 
all closed flowers, as pointers or guides 
to show insects the way they should go 
to find the honey. Examine any Verbena 
(Verbena chamedrifolia L.), Phlox 
(Phlox Drummondii L.), Violet (Viola 
tricolor L.) or other dark-colored, closed 
flower, and the opening into the honey is 
always light-colored, and if there is a 


. deep corolla, long light stripes here lead 


directly to where it is found. All these 
strange adaptations tell one tale. There 
are impressions left to our own day that 
speak of battle and victory. Each one is 
a choice change made by Nature, which 
she saw fit not to strike out. While al- 
terations went on in every possible direc- 
tion, these were the paths of protoplas- 
mic movement that suited her purpose 
or harmonized with the trend of her 
totality. The conscious life of the planet 
kept picking out features pleasing to 
consciousness, and thus beauty, loveli- 
ness and points of desirability grew 
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more and more intense. As ages roll on 
our earth approximates nearer to the 
ideal dream of poets and the ecstatic 
visions of the early prophets. 

To every true heart flowers are sacred. 
We choose them to typify our profound- 
est feelings of pleasure and express our 
fondest endearments. Are they not in 
form and color the very embodiment of 
beauty? What can transcend in rever- 
ential pathos the Easter decked altar, 
surrounded by true, honest worshippers? 
Where can be found devotion more fervid 
or solemn than that which mingles tears 
and prayers with lovely flowers at the 
last resting place of a departed friend? 
Nature has lavishly strewn them over 
the green carpets of meadow and prairie, 
to break the monotony of a single hue. 
She has added them as a finishing touch 
to the stern majesty of the towering 
mountain precipice, and woven them in 
rich festoons that enmargin brooks and 
rivulets. No scene is so grand, and no 
landscape so complete, that their pres- 
ence does not add a greater charm and 
their color give a richer lustre to the 
whole. As precious gems have an en- 
hancement of splendor from a setting of 
finely chased, embossed gold, so lovely 
woman, bedecked with flowers, assumes 
such charms as transmute the highest 
earthly beauty into a form bespeaking 
Paradise itself. 

The beautiful sentiment of Emerson, 
when asked where the Rhododendron 
came from to grace the wild woods, 
though less satisfactory than the answer 
of Science, still has something of the 
true ring: 

“Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

Such charms are wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the Rose, 

I never thought to ask, I never knew; 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 


The self-same Power that brought me there 
brought you.” 





Index for 1923 FLOWER GROWER 


Although the index for 1923 is late 
enough this year, we were still later 
with the 1922 index. We hope to do 
better and have the index for 1924 
out promptly after the first of the 
year. 

But, anyway, the index for 1923 is 
now ready and can be had by anyone 
interested for a remittance of 10c in 
stamps. And those who want bound 
volumes can secure them for $2.50 
postage prepaid. 

We cannot undertake to bind issues 
in the hands of subscribers. Those 
who have a complete file which they 
want bound are advised to send for 
the index and have the binding done 
locally. 





Nobleness of the Dog 


Remember always that, as Sir Walter 
Scott once said, “The Almighty, who 
gave the dog to be the companion of our 
pleasures and our toils, hath invested 
him with a nature noble and incapable 
of deceit. He forgets neither friend nor 
foe, remembers with accuracy both bene- 
fit and injury. He hath a share of man’s 
intelligence, but no share of man’s false- 
hood. You may bribe an assassin to slay 
a man, or a witness to take away his 
life by a false accusation, but you cannot 
make a dog tear his benefactor.”—Our 
Dumb Animals 
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Questionnaire and Symposium Extraordinary 


Wishing to ascertain accurately the attitude of my readers toward the editorial policy of THe FLowerr 
GROWER, a questionnaire or letter of inquiry was sent out to one hundred different readers, whose names were 


taken at random from my subscription list, five each in nineteen different states, and five in Canada. 


letters were mailed late in October and early in November, 19238. 
_ _Replies were, for the most part, prompt, but several were delayed, owing to absence or illness or some 
similar cause, and it was not until well into the present year that the symposium was complete. 

The unusual proportion of 51% of replies was received, or one more than half of the total number of letters 
sent out. No inducement to reply was given, other than enclosing of a stamped envelope; and it should be 
particularly noted that no “follow-up” was used;—only the original letter of inquiry was sent. 

Yhe letter of inquiry was as follows: 


These 


‘‘The Editor has been adversely criticised for publishing material in THE FLOWER 


GROWER not strictly within the natural scope of such a publication. 


The Editorial de- 


partment especially, in which religious, sociological and other abstruse subjects are 
touched upon at times, has been criticised. 
‘*This letter is written to ask your honest opinion of THE FLOWER GROWER and is being 


sent to only a few selected names. 


It is not written to ask for compliments, (I would 


rather have criticism), but to get your unbiased opinion, and especially your criticisn 
of any departments that you do not approve of. 
‘ Just write on the bottom of this letter, and on the back of it if necessary, what 


you have to say, and return it to me 


appreciate, it_as,a, favor.'' 


in the enclosed stamped envelope, and I will 


It will be noted that criticism is asked for and not praise. Hence the heading which I have adopted at the top of 


this page, “Questionnaire and Symposium Extraordinary.” 


replied, only four are critical. 
mendatory, with no criticism. 


n di Where criticism was asked for and where more than half 
Hight are both critical and commendatory, and THIRTY-NINE are outspokenly com- 


It should be noted that the salient points of all letters are extracted, and that extracts are made from every 
letter received. No letter is omitted. Some, indeed, might just as well be omitted, and one of the critical ones was a 
new subscriber, who knew little or nothing about THE FLOWER GROWER. 

There can be no doubt as to the general approval, and it is more than probable that the forty-nine subscribers 
who are addressed and did not reply are, to a man, (or to a Woman) satisfied with what the Editor is trying to do in 
the way of materials on interesting and helpful subjects, whether strictly floral or not. 

See also Editorial comment in this issue. 


Critical 

“I should prefer to have THE FLOWER GROWER 
confine itself to horticultural and botanical sub- 
jects. Although I am interested in religious 
work, sociology and many other topics, I prefer 
to subscribe to journals that specialize on these 
things. I should like to see in your paper some 
articles on elementary botany, a subject which 
many growers know little about, and should also 
be interested in articles on the business side of 
tower growing, cost of building and operating 
Rose greenhouses, Peony farms and the like, and 
how to manage them and keep track of their 
costs, which ‘leaks’ to look out for, etc.” 


“As a matter of business policy, better stick 
closely to the text stated, with implications in the 
title THe FLOWER GROWER. Being an expert in 
growing flowers and telling about them does not 
imply qualifications for discussion of the League 
of Nations or the causes and results, and the re- 
lief of agricultural depression. My opinions are 
not authoritative, but if it were my paper I 
should think it all over and then do as I pleased.” 


“To my mind you cannot have too much on the 
actual growing and care of all kinds of flowers 
in season for the amateur. Personally I am not 
much interested in your Gladiolus Nomenclature. 
I have noticed some issues in which a great deal 
of space was taken up with this sort of thing, 
and I suppose it would appeal to a small num- 
ber of your readers. As for the discussion on 
religious and other outside subjects, I have not 
been reading them, but would say that they are 
entirely out of place.” 


“I'd like a little more information on flower 
growing than I get. 

“I am starting out as a florist, all to learn, 
and am having success all right, but don’t know 
a thing about planting. So please help me out 
if you can.” 


Epitopv’s Note :— 


While four critical communi- 
cations are being printed as 
above, it will be noted that the 
last one is not really a criti- 
cism, but is from an amateur 
florist who had only had one 
or two issues of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, and he simply appeals 
for more information on flow- 
ers. 





Semi-Critioal 

“We take THE FLOWER GROWER to learn more 
about flowers,—the best way to care for them— 
new varieties of merit, etc., and it is the best 
in that line that I know of. Most of the depart- 
ments are very good. Some of the society re- 
ports or news may be a little “dry” at times 
and might be made more readable. Sheward’s 
articles are very good. The Bird department is 
all right, or any nature subject or poems. I 
like poems that tell the religion of nature, or 
as taught by nature. The Gilad Philosopher is 
usually good. I think we have all had most of 
the kind of people he mentioned get our ‘Goat.’ 

“The advertsements are good in that they are 
separated from the reading matter and contain 
no patent medicine, tobacco, matrimoniai, etc., 
‘ads’ to wade through to find the flower ‘ads.’ 

“I thought the articles on the U. S. Junior 
Naval Reserve and Camp Roosevelt along with 
the Editorials on the same and your Editorials 
on ‘The Outlawry of War,’ not only out of place 
tor a flower paper especially but for the main 
part leading in the wrong direction although the 
last statement of ‘The Outlawry of War’ was 
certainly true. 

“We can agree to a fuller extent when we are 
talking flowers so let’s have a flower FLOWER 
GROWER.” 


“I enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER more than any 
other journal that comes to my home. I am an 
attorney at law, but my chief recreation is gar- 
dening in a very amateur way. It is my honest 
opinion that for the amateur flower grower 
your publication is of inestimable benefit. It 
seems to get right down to ‘brass tacks’ with 
just the kind of information I, for one, want 
on flower growing. What the professional grow- 
ers may think of it, I do not know. 

“Now, as to criticism, I really do not feel that 
I am competent to offer any. However, I take 
it, you want my opinion for what it is worth. 
I would not condemn or criticise your ‘special 
articles’ or ‘editorials.’ I think I have read 
them all, and in the main the opinions have 
appealed to me as being sound. However, it 
does appear to me that some of them hardly 
fit into the kind of journal you are publishing. 
I realize that every worth-while periodical should 
have an editorial page—a page in which the 
‘hand that guides’ can show itself; but it is 
my opinion that this page should not deviate too 
much from the main purpose of your periodical 
as expressed in its very name THE FLOWER 
GROWER.”’ 





MADISON COOPER 


“Frankly I prefer information and advice on 
the exclusive subjects of THE FLOWER GROWER— 
which I am told is the way technical publications 
are generally conducted—such as chemical jour- 
nals, medical journals, etc., which are read in 
my family circle. 

_“And being overloaded by political and social 
views in church where we really want and need 
religious advice, it seems best not to put them 
in a flower magazine also. 

“Furthermore I believe for above reasons politi- 
cal, social and religious articles in FLOWER 
GROWER, however well thought out and written, 
are generally omitted in reading. 

“I like THE FLOWER GROWER the best of the 
several publications on the subject that we take.” 


“T have felt several times that some of these 
matters were out of place and hurt the paper not 
because of what was said, but because they did 
not seem to belong in THE FLOWER GROWER which 
I enjoy so much. 

“Wish you could have a review of the best 
Gladioli, comparative and analytical. I know 
what a task it would be and how much opinions 
would vary but it would be an interesting thing. 
Of course I look for Gladiolus notes and hope 
you will have more every year. 

“Keep the paper going, always improving as 
it has, and I am more than satisfied.” 


“I enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER very much and 
most of your Editorials express my sentiment 
precisely. However, I do not approve of 
articles referred to in your letter, especially such 
long ones as “Tut-Ankh-Amen and His ‘Tomb.’ 
If you publish any of this foreign matter in 
THe FLowerR Grower, I suggest that you make 
it brief.” 


“I am very much pleased with THE FLOWER 
Grower. The only thing I could possibly criticise 
would be the length of the report of different 
flower shows. For instance, the August num- 
ber contains two reports that take up over six 
pages. Aside from that the magazine has been 
a great help and pleasure to me.” 


“I’m very sorry but I am not competent to 
give any just criticism of your paper. I’ve o 
had a few issues and haven’t had time to really 
read those. I’m employed in Buffalo, work every 
day and have to use every spare minute w 
home to keep up the garden and poultry work.” 


“I take THE FLOWER GROWER because it ad- 
heres to flowers and the growing of them. T! 
are many magazines for other subjects that are 
better fitted ‘for them.” 
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Commendatory 


“] think it is the best ‘all-round’ garden maga- 
zine published today, and I have taken several 
other very good ones for years. ern 

“J wish to say that I have no adverse criticism 
to make. I like the magazine, and it is a help 
to me in my business, as I_ have a very beautiful 
commercial garden with Irises a leading spe- 


cialty.” 


“J am very sorry, that I_can’t send you what 
you ask for (criticism). I am very well satis- 
fied with THe FLower Grower. I have never 
enjoyed reading any paper or book as I do 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 


“Please continue the even tenor of your way. 
To my mid-western mind it seems meet and 
fitting that the flowers of fancy—the fruits of 
experience and the joys of the soul be planted 
and come into fruition with the flowers of the 
field and the gems of the garden. There are 
technical publications a plenty; let the ultra- 
scientific ones use them; and you dear FLOWER 
GrowER—come in your own delightful guise, an 
all-around instructor, ‘guide, philosopher and 
friend.’ ” 


“ft enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER, more than any 
magazine we take, because I am a flower lover; 
but I also love animals and birds so that the 
animal and bird articles have only a secondary 
interest to flowers. I have no criticism of any 
of the articles found in THE FLOWER Grower, 
because even when a subject is not directly in- 
teresting to me, there will be many others who 
are interested. It seems to me that subjects 
in any way connected with _ flowers are very 
appropriate in a flower magazine.” 


“I approve most heartily of every department 
of your valuable paper.” 


“T think THE FLOWER GROWER a very fine maga- 
zine, I enjoy every single thing in it. Each num- 
ber I think a little better than the one before.” 


“THe FLOWER GROWER is all right. It suits me 
fine.” 


“T can say that I have found no fault with 
your editorials. I have rather enjoyed your free- 
dom of speech and see no reason why you should 
not discuss such questions as are of universal 
interest.” 


“TY have seen no reason that the editor of THE 
FLoweR Grower should be criticised in any way; 
in fact, I think it is the best flower magazine 
published. Of course I am not personally al- 
ways interested in everything, but that would 
not be possible for any publication, certainly it 
would not be grounds for criticism. 

“T wish to tell you that I take your magazine 
because I enjoy it most.” 


“I have thoroughly enjoyed THE FLOWER 
GROWER in every detail. It is the one magazine 
that I manage to find time to read from cover 
to cover each month. Somehow I can only com- 
pare an evening spent in reading the ‘F. G.’ to 
an evening spent with a congenial friend. One 
may not agree with every idea expressed by that 
friend, but those are quickly forgotten in look- 
ing for the ones in which you do agree. The 
‘F. G.’ seems to solve the perplexing problems 
of the home gardener in such a simple concise 
manner. 

“It would proba! ly be as difficult for one maga- 
zine to suit every one as it for one person to 
suit everyone, but up to the present time I have 
absolutely no criticisms to make.” 


“Am so pleased to have the opportunity of 
letting you know how greatly I appreciate your 
magazine. The Editorials I have read with 
pleasure and have found them most edifying and 
to the point. If those people that are so fond 
of adverse criticism were a little broader minded 
they would not find any room to criticise. TI 
certainly enjoy reading every word in THE 
FLower Grower and may it long continue in the 
good work.” 


“I am sorry I can’t find anything to dislike in 
your magazine. There are so many interesting. 
things. I have lived nearly all my life without a 
garden. Didn’t have time or the ground to grow 
one in until about three years ago, so you see 
Tt am hardly qualified to criticise. I have been 
learning a lot from the articles in your magazine. 
I like it so much that I wish you te send it to 
a friend of mine for a Christmas gitt.” 


“I have found THe FLowerR GROWER a great 
help and inspiration in my modest attempt at 
gardening. We took —— —— for several years 
but everything was on such an elaborate and 
expensive scale that we found no help from it 
though we enjoyed looking at the beautiful 
pictures. TI have found nothing in any FLOWER 
Grower that I should wish to criticise.” 


“I have always gotten much pleasure and in- 
formation from THE FLOWER GROWER. It covers 





THE FLOWER GRrowER 


its special field well and I like to find something 
out of the usual line of a magazine when read- 
ing. The Editorial department, at least, should 
be open to subjects that prove of general interest.’ 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is a very good and use- 
ful magazine and should be welcomed by all who 
raise flowers for pleasure. 

“Like all other magazines, THE FLOWER GROWER 
could be criticised by those who have time to go 
over it with a fine tooth comb, but generally 
speaking it has been established that the ones 
who do most of the criticising are the ones who 
would maxe the greatest and most glaring mis- 
takes of judgment if they were to undertake the 
task of issuing a number of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
It, no doubt, is one deuce of a job and you should 
be given credit for being able to assimilate so 
much punishment. 

“Your magazine is one of the few that carries 
an editorial page that strikes out at any subject 
that it sees fit and does not stick close to the 
subject of flowers when it has anything else 
worthy of a discussion. If you are going to try 
and satisfy all your readers you might just as 
well lock the safe and set fire to the office, for 
it can’t be done. 


“THE FLOWER GROWER suits me to a ‘T.’ I 
find much interesting information valuable in my 
work as a flower grower. 

“One can’t help but inject his personality into 
his work and in attempting to do otherwise would 
detract from that labor’s worth.” 


“I have no criticism to make about paper or 
any articles I read in paper. It’s all O. K. Keep 
up the good work. The one perfect man on earth 
didn’t suit all. How can you?” 


“T am very well satisfied with THe FLOWER 
GROWER aS a magazine. It has a wealth of 
good suzgestions and information, and I enjoy the 
poetry, Glad Philosopher’s Musings, nature study, 
etc., given at different times, also pictures, and 
suggestions for lawn and garden arrangement; 
in fact you have a dandy flower growers’ publica- 
tion I think.” 


“I do not mind in the least articles in THE 
FLOWER GROWER not strictly within the natural 
score. Articles that do not interest me I simply 
do not read; there is enough good interesting 
reading matter regarding horticulture. Kindred 
subjects to flower culture, like botany and natural 
history, I even think are pleasant to read and 
give variety to such a publication.” 


“I have no adverse criticism for THE FLOWER 
Grower. I enjoy it all, and read with pleasure 
every page.” 


“Your magazine is simply great! I cannot 
express to you the gratification and pleasure 
derived reading THE FLOwerR Grower. I am 
getting so many good essential things from THE 
FLoweR GROWER that I would recommend it to 
all -vho grow flowers.” 


“IT have not a fault to find with THE FLOWER 
Grower. I am well pleased with the publication. 
When I lived at Carbonado I took several flower 
papers, and when I left that place I gave them 
all up, but THE FLOWER GRoweER, for I did not 
want to lose such a valuable paper. If THE 
FLOWER GROWER comes while I am eating my 
meals, I stop eating to look through its contents. 
It is full of bright gleams, and gives you aspira- 
tion for greater ideals. I am not much for com- 
pliments, but I must say in my rude simplicity 
that I liked THE FLOWER GROWER when I received 
the first copy, and I like it better now, for I 
think it is improving.” 


“T am well pleased with THE FLOWER GROWER 
and think it a good plan to occasionally handle 
subjects editorially not relating to flower growing. 
New ideas are what we want, and I for one 
do not care what paper I find them in.” 


“TI have seen nothing in THE FLOWER GROWER 
that I personally consider subject to criticism. 
I read it with much interest and quite carefully 
—each issue, including the Editorials. I congratu- 
late you on the character of the publication.”’ 


“TI am seventy-one years old and believe I know 
a good thing when I see it. I am a new sub- 
scriber, have September, October and November 
numbers of THE FLOWER GROWER on hand. Can- 
not find fault with it. I told some of my friends 
lately that it is the best paper I have had for 
a long time, told them how interesting everything 
was written about plants, seeds, birds, etc., etc., 
why should you not have a right to touch other 
things not intended for growing plants, etc., 
other papers and magazines do the same; some 
peoples are hair-splitting. Your paper is fine. 
I, for my part can find no fault with it.” 


“As a florist I find THe FLOWER GROWER very 
interesting—containing many practical and valu- 
able hints. ; 

“‘*But all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.’ I find the Editorials, articles on birds, 
and other notes equally interesting. 
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“Let the critic show me a substitute as good as 
Tue F. G.” 


“It has always been thus. If we read an ed- 
itorial in the daily that hits ovr theory in the 
slats all we can do is to protest in the ‘Voice 
of the People,’ and this brings some relief, for 
we vision the applauding multitudes. But think 
of the opportunity we have when the editor of 
a flower magazine offends in the same manner! 
We can step up to him and say: ‘We aint payin’ 
you for that kind o’ stuff, so better lay off.’ ” 

“I am perfectly satisfied with THe FLOwEr 
GROWER as it is now, and shall continue to read 
it as long as I can manage to scratch together 
the $3.50 every third year. 

“Cheer up, you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that your editorials are read. I am a preacher 
and it used to bother me to think that a few 
would sometimes disapprove of plain facts from 
the pulpit, but I am getting over it.” 


“I am in full sympathy with the good editorials 
that appear in the issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
from month to month. They do me lots of good 
and I must say I enjoy them very, very much— 
hoping you may see fit to continue them.” 


“Your editorial page appeals to me very much— 
while I don’t agree always, but then everyone 
does not always agree with me. It is impossible 
to please everyone and I believe if you please 
yourself first you will have less criticism. 

“Then you are probably making a success of 
your good paper and every time I hear of anyone 
criticising a successful person, the lines of Riley 
come to me: 

‘I often notice your success 
Is mixed with troubles more or less 
And the man that does the best 
Gets more kicks than all the rest.’”’ 


“THE FLOWER GROWER as I read it is beyond 
criticism. I subscribe to THE Grower for what 
information I could get from it relative to flower 
growing.” 


“I have greatly enjoyed your articles ‘beside 
the record’ and think the criticisms unjust. 
You are not editing a text book but are getting 
out a magazine both for instruction and recrea- 
tion. At least, I cannot see where you have 
done anyone any harm, and I personally feel 
I have enjoyed the magazine from cover to cover.” 


“As far as my observation, I find no reason 
for criticism, and think that THE FLOWER GROWER 
has been strictly within its scope of such a pub- 
lication.” 


“The evening of the day that our copy of 
THE FLOweR GROWER arrives is generally one 
spent among the flowers, as one of us reads 
the articles on flowers and flower growing con- 
tributed to your magazine. We read the adver- 
tisements of the growers and enjoy them. We 
also read some of the articles on other subjects, 
but do not count them as part of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, although many of the pieces are good.” 


“I have never had any time yet to complain 
or criticise about THE FLOweR GROWER and think 
it is a very good magazine, and I wish you to 
let me know a month ahead before my sub- 
scription runs out so I can have it renewed.” 


“Will say that I have always enjoyed THE 
FLOWER GROWER in general. I have no criticism 
to make on the variety of subjects taken up in 
your paper, and I have read with interest some 
of the articles printed in the editorial depart- 
ment.’ 


“I like the international flavor of your paper. 
Also, the personal experiences. I would like a 
quotation in each number—prose or poetry—or 
some famous lines on flowers. Religious ideas 
are so closely entwined with flower-lore in my 
thoughts, I cannot see how anyone can object to 
such a feature, except he be a dollar-grabber, 
pure and simple (mostly simple).” 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is very satisfactory to 
me just as it is now issued. Personally I would 
be more interested in the editorials if they re- 
lated more closely to some phase of flower grow- 
ing, but I believe they have their place as pub- 
lished at present and would not think of criticis- 
ing adversely editorial comment of this character. 
Certainly, flower growers, as well as others, are 
interested in economic and sociological questions ; 
and discussions of this kind lend a sort of human 
interest to what might otherwise become an im- 
personal technical publication.” 


“T am satisfied with all departments and hope 
the interesting articles on Peonies and Irises 
continue.” 


“I have no criticism to make of your publica- 
tion. It is fine. The varied articles only enhance 
its value to me. I trust you will pursue your 
vresent policy.” 
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Timely Suggestions for June 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


“’Tis June: the month of Roses, 
Of sunny golden hours, 
Of liquid bird notes calling, 
The month of sun and flowers.” 


UNE is indeed the month of Roses, 

and what can surpass the luxuriant 

display of Roses that we enjoy at 
this time! But since Roses that 
bloom throughout the season are avail- 
able, why not plant in June, Roses 
that will prolong the season of beauty 
and fragrance? Among the compara- 
tively ever-blooming classes are found 
free-flowering varieties with a wide 
range of color, including white, cream, 
yellow, pink and deep crimson. 


Prevent, if possible, Rose pests by 
spraying the young foliage with water 
or with a very weak solution of whale- 
oil or sulpho-tobacco soap, or tobacco 
tea, or kerosene emulsion. Dusting 
the foliage with hellebore, pulverized 
tobacco or pyrethrum powder will be 
found useful in controlling insect 
pests. For checking mildew, dusting 
Rose leaves with sulphur or spraying 
with a weak solution of carbonate of 
soda will be found helpful. 





All bedding and house plants may 
be safely set out in permanent places 
by the first of June. Dahlias, Tube- 
roses and Cannas should now be 
planted in the open. All seedlings 
that were started indoors should be 
transplanted into the garden and 
potted plants that are being prepared 
for the winter garden may be plunged 
into the ground in some out-of-the- 
way bed where there will be less 
temptation to allow them to come into 
bloom, and so spoil the chance of a 
fine winter display. 


After they have finished blooming, 
Lilacs, Forsythia, Spireas, Weigelas 
and similar hardy flowering shrubs 
may be lightly pruned. The necessary 
pruning of Roses may be accomplished 
by cutting the blooms freely and each 
with a generous length of stem. 
With some varieties this course re- 
sults in a second season of bloom. Nip 
the ends of gross-growing shoots to 
keep the bushes shapely. 


Sow Celosia, Amarantus, Gourds, 
Castor-oil beans and seeds of other 
tender annuals. Sow Stocks, Alyssum, 
Portulaca, Pansies, etc., for late flow- 
ering, so as to keep up a succession 
of bloom in the garden. When the 
seedlings appear, thin out the bed so 
that those selected to remain may 
have plenty of space for their develop- 
ment. Any necessary transplanting 
should be done towards evening or on 
cloudy days. 


Gladioli, Lilies, Dahlias, Larkspurs 


and other tall-growing plants that re- 
quire support, should be staked before 
any damage is done. Plants that are 
well cared for in this respect reward 
the gardener by more and better flow- 
ers than plants that must expend their 
energies in a battle against high 
winds, etc. Besides this the appear- 
ance of the garden is less untidy 
when tall plants are neatly staked, in- 
stead of being allowed to sprawl. 


Plant out Chrysanthemums for a 
brilliant floral display in the Fall 
when there will be a dearth of other 
flowers. Carnations for winter bloom, 
if not already bedded, may be set out 
in the ground in rich soil. They will 
require frequent cultivation, and all 
flower shoots that appear should be 
promptly removed. 


Spring-blooming bulbs that are to 
be stored when ripe should be dug up 
and put away until autumn planting 
time. If the bulbs are to remain in 
the bed, (and late blooming Tulips es- 
pecially do better if left undisturbed 
for several successive years), they 
will not suffer any harm if the bed 
is used for planting Petunias, Mari- 
golds, Zinnias or other shallow rooting 
annuals. 
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So that it will be in condition tp 
withstand the hot, dry spells that are 
likely to come next month, apply a 
thin coating of wood ashes or commer. 
cial fertilizer to the lawn. If this ig 
done just before a shower, the fer. 
tilizing elements will be promptly as. . 
similated and the grass will show im. 
provement. Use the lawn mower reg. 
ularly and water with the hose if pos. 
sible during a drought. 


In June one may start cuttings of 
Heliotrope, Browallia and Bouvardia, 
In order to have a_ good crop 
of winter flowers, potted tender 
Azaleas and other plants of a similar 
nature may now be plunged outdoors 
in a partially shaded border to ripen 
growth. A layer of ashes and cinders 
underneath will tend to keep insects 
from worming their way up into the 
pots. 


Besides the sowing, thinning, trans- 
planting, watering and cultivating, 
there is a considerable amount of 
weeding that must be done in order 
that these offensive pests may be kept 
under control. Frequent cultivation 
while conserving the moisture at the 
same time is a great help in keeping 
down weeds; so make free use of the 
rake and hoe, pulling by hand any that 
cannot be removed with these tools. 
If the arrangement of the plantings 
will permit, a wheel hoe and cultivator 
will lighten the task considerably. 














In the Apple orchard 
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THE FroweER GROWER 


Two Curious Facts Relating to the Weather 


A SYMPOSIUM 





An Editorial under the above title appeared in the March issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
and it has brought some very interesting facts and some definite information, from which is 


extracted the material which follows. 


ment in this issue. (The Editor) 


BY L. W. LIGHTY, (So. Penn.) 


[* there is another editor in these 
United States, besides the editor of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, who from ac- 
tual observation knows anything 
about the weather of the morning be- 
fore sunrise, I surely would like to 
know who and where he is. 

Of course it is coldest just before 
sunrise of a clear morning, and most 
any old farmer knows that, but why 
should the Chief of the Weather Bu- 
reau know? It is extremely doubt- 
ful if any persen in Washington ever 
saw the sun rise. Explanations that 
do not explain are the main equipment 
of that bureau. 

Many a morning in the Spring 
when the tender growth had started 
in the garden there was no frost as 
daylight first appeared, but before the 
sun was above the horizon vegetation 
was covered with a white frost. I 
have even noted an occasional morn- 
ing when the sun rose just as the dew 
was at the congealing point, and the 
warm rays prevented; but on the 
northwest side of the house, in the 
deep shadows, the dew turned into ice. 


There are a number of morning- 
phenomena that have never been ex- 
plained because the professional ex- 
plainers, whose explanation so often 
does not explain, are all in the inac- 
tive state they call sleep, at this time. 


URNING in, after a day of real 

work, long before the evening twi- 
light had faded, when genuine and 
perfect sleep comes to man, then up 
and doing in the morning before the 
clock indicates three, I observed a lot 
of conditions on which literature and 
science are strangely silent. 

With the very first streak of dawn 
the birds begin to utter low sounds, 
plaintive chirps, faint twitters; and 
as the dawn spreads in the east the 
volume increases, until an operatic 
chorus bursts forth from seemingly 
numberless throats, in such an en- 
chanting harmony as to baffle all 
human linguistic description. What 
causes those birds to sing as they 
never sing at any other time in the 
twenty-four hours? 

Doubtless those who never heard it 
can explain it as well as the weather 
chief explained a phenomena that he 
said never occurred. Not only are the 
birds affected as indicated; not only 
is the chanticleer induced to lift his 
clarion voice; not only are the bovines 
induced to wander to the grassy hill- 
side slope; not only does the horse 
indulge in an unusually pleasant 


whinny if he perceives his master in 
this hour; but this sun-aura has a 
wonderful effect on man if he is out, 
wide awake, and clothed in his right 
mind. The body is stimulated in an 
unusual manner, the nerves tingle, 
and there comes a mental clarity that 
enables us to think very rapidly, 
clearly, straight and logically. From 
the depths of the subconscious there 
well up new tlioughts that never come 
forth at any other time in the twenty- 
four hours. 

Of course our “thinkers” and the 
scientific wise guys the editor refers 
to, know absolutely nothing about 
this; but like the weather chief, they 
doubtless can explain it; and their 
explanations are dubbed “popular 
science” in the current periodical lit- 
erature of the day, which in fact is 
very largely pure bunk. 


But the phenomenal success of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, all new, all so dif- 
ferent, is pretty largely explained to 
me by that early morning trip the 
editor makes to get up steam “at the 
plant.” 

The man who observes and thinks 
when the morning twilight comes 
forth has something to say. Consid- 
erable of the literature and customs 
that have lived for thousands of years 
and are still “much alive” were 
thought out on the eastern hills as 
the sun rose to be greeted and pos- 
sibly “worshipped.” 


BY JOHN S. HAZEN, (Northern 
New York) 


I WAS much interested in the ac- 
count of “Two Curious Facts Re- 
lating to the Weather” in a recent is- 
sue of THE FLOWER GROWER. Now 
I don’t k~ow whether I would come 
under the heading of “scientific wise 
guys” or not, but I have on a number 
of occasions noted the same condi- 
tions that you mention as to ease in 
walking on snow of a peculiar con- 
sistency, and without giving more 
than a passing thought it occurred to 


» me that it was because of the peculiar 


plasticity or amount of moisture in 
the snow which made it easily com- 
pressed and yet allowed a certain 
resiliency or sprirg to the body under 
your feet. The ‘inequalities in the 
ground are smoothed out by the snow 
so the pathway is unobstructed and 
the small amount of spring in the 
compressed snow gave the impression 
of elasticity and ease of walking 
noted. It has been my experience 


that this condition does not occur 


There will also be found comment in our Editorial Depart- 


very frequently in this country, and 
walking on hard sand-like snow with 
low temperature is far from easy 
when the grains slide out from under 
your feet, and give the impression of 
walking in sand that is loose and 
friable. I have noted the springy 
tendency in places farther south much 
more frequently than here. 


Now as to the other “fact” of tem- 
perature drop at a time just before 
dawn. I have watched temperature 
records from a thermograph for a 
good many years, and such records do 
not prove such conditions in fact. I 
should say they fully disproved such 
a drop at that time. This record 
shows as a rule a gradual fall in tem- 
perature during the night, and during 
the winter season usually culminating 
at about the time of sunrise. There 
may be abrupt changes (sudden fall) 
in temperature at any hour of day or 
night, but in nine cases out of ten 
the very coldest weather reported dur- 
ing a twenty-four hour period occurs 
at about the time of sunrise. This 
would, of course, give us a different 
hour for the Winter and the Summer 
season. It has been found that any 
sudden drop in temperature is either 
brought about by a shift of wind; a 
thunderstorm accompanied by hail; 
or sometimes a heavy rain with wind 
squall and not accompanied by hail. 
These conditions occur at most any 
hour of the day and records do not 
show they occur more frequently at 
the time just before dawn than at 
other time of the day. 


BY ARTHUR E. RAPP, (Iowa) 


I HAVE just noticed your article in 
the current number of your maga- 
zine regarding the snow with “pep.” 
The phenomena is even more marked 
when the snow is lying on thick ice; 
perhaps for the reason that the dry 
ground and the thick ice lack the 
spring which the light coating of 
snow gives. The tendency to wear 
a path next to a cement walk and to 
sprinkle sawdust on a cement floor 
has the same basic reason. 


The phenomena of a lowering of 
temperature after the sun has risen 
is more common in the arid west than 
in the east. Low humidity and ab- 
sence of wind seem to be requisite. 
When the sun sets, the upper strata 
of dry air cools off very rapidly, cov- 
ering like a blanket the warmer air 
next to the earth’s surface; the 
weight of the coltl air preventing the 
warmer air circulating to the top. 
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When the morning sun warms the 
upper air slightly, the warmer lower 
air circulates up through it, being re- 
placed by the colder and drier air, 
which in taking up the greater hu- 
midity at the earth’s surface, loses 
some of its heat thereby. 

Hot and cold water will act in ex- 
actly the same way. The colder 
water at the top of a pond or reser- 
voir will not sink to the bottom in the 
Spring until it has been slightly 
warmed by the sun. Of course this 
reasoning may not appeal to the 
weather man, but you know the story 
of the lawyer who told his client, 
who happened to be in jail, that they 
could not arrest him for a certain 
act. The prisoner’s reply was: “I 
know it, but I am here.” 

In conclusion let me say that I al- 
ways appreciate THE FLOWER GROWER, 
especially the editorials, because in 
them you call our attention to funda- 
mentals; a knowledge of which is es- 
sential to success in any activity. 


BY ADELE A. ROUGH, (Conn.) 


Frok the last eight years I have kept 
a card index on weather from De- 
cember to May, sometimes later— 
keeping an account of big winds, rain, 
hail, snow and other disagreeable 
things. During the rest of the year 
I only mark down the extreme heat, 
dry weather, unusual rain, early 
frosts, etc. Also when the birds ap- 
pear for the first time; the first fruit 
blossoms; and the early frogs. 

My husband looks at the thermom- 
eter on his way to the barn about 
five-thirty A. M., and when I go out 
later (from one to two hours) have 
noticed the drop in temperature. On 
very cold mornings it was often 
three degrees lower—most times two 
degrees. ' 

Between us and the sunrise is a 
high hill. The change seems to come 
= the sun is just peeping over this 

ill. 

Here in Tolland Co., Conn., I 
notice the drop only through the Win- 
ter months, probably it occurs at other 
times during the year, but when the 
weather is comfortable I am not in- 
terested in the temperature. 


BY J. B. JOHNSTON, (Ind.) 


READ your article on the tempera- 
ture just at the close of night and 
the beginning of day. It is something 
to which I have given a great deal of 
thought. 

I came to the following conclusion 
long ago. The sun has been traveling 
away from you half, or more, of the 
night and the heat from the sun al- 
most all of the night. Naturally the 
earth at a given point has cooled a 
great deal, and also the air. 

As morning comes the sun’s rays 
strike the cold damp air far over our 
heads first, and soon after our point 
on the earth. What happens is the 
same as throwing salt on the ice in 
the freezer to maké the ice thaw and 
the cream freeze. The rapid evapora- 
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tion in the air to my notion does the 
trick. You know the doctor freezes 
any part of the body with ether. 
Rapid evaporation does it. Now I do 
not say this is correct, but to me it 
is scientific and natural. What else 
could one expect? 

I have always been a grower of 
fancy stock of animals and plants and 
have made my living this way so 
have watched nature very close. 


BY W. J. BOONE, (Idaho) 


Nore your curious weather fact No. 
2, page 89, March issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 

Have been a Government Coopera- 
tive Observer for twenty years and 
an independent observer for over 
thirty years. Use Government Maxi- 
mum and Minimum Thermometers. 
Happen to have noticed the phenom- 
enon you mention quite a number of 
times. Has always been especially 
noticeable on a cold, clear, calm morn- 
ing; but may be true for any clear, 
calm morning. 

In my case in very cold weather I 
would go out just when light enough 
to read easily, note the registration 
on the Minimum Thermometer and be 
ready to report to the many phone 
calls, the lowest cold during the night. 
Then to my surprise, go out an hour 
later, sun shining brightly, and find 
the Minimum Thermometer had reg- 
istered two or more degrees of cold 
and was yet near that lower point. 

I have wondered about the cause. 
Could it be the lessening of the pres- 
sure on the layers of atmosphere near 
the earth? The sun’s rays strike the 
upper atmosphere long before the 
lower. This would tend to heat and 
expand the upper and lessen the pres- 
sure upon the lower. Pressure tends 
to generate heat, relief from pressure, 
— and would tend to produce 
cold. 


BY CHAS. A. MIXER, (Maine): 


URELY you are a student of Na- 

ture, as shown by your recent 
words about snow walking, American 
Elms, 
Sunflowers turning toward the sun, 
etc. As Bryant wrote in his Thana- 
topsis—“To him who in. the love of 
Nature holds communion with her vis- 
ible forms, she speaks a various lan- 
guage.” 

First: Continue yourself in doing 
some of “the common things of life” 
and thus continue in touch with real 
life. Hire help for much of the bulk 
work but continue to yourself culti- 
vate one row or cut some of the flow- 
ers. Do not be wholly dependent upon 
someone else who may get all the joy 
besides the wages. 

Now about the “daybreak tempera- 
ture drop.” It is all right, and the 
Chief of the Weather Bureau knows 
all about it, and should have under- 
stood what you meant. It is a part 
of the temperature curve of every nor- 
mal day. Your description may be 
defective like that of the Petunia 


morning temperature drop, 
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growing “in a solid concret ” 
when the picture shows plainly tia 
wall with the white mortar joints: 
which is not “solid concrete.” 

(The flower did not grow in th 
wall but in the sidewalk.— Editor.) 


More than thirty years a part 

job and joy has been to supervise than 
men who in rotation are continually 
on duty; and part of their job igs to 
make weather observations and re. 
ords every two hours or oftener. Also 
during the same period I have been a 
cooperative observer of the U. g 
Weather Bureau, recording and re. 
porting several times a day to that 
same Chief. So I have records of 
more than eleven thousand days. The 
daily temperature curves of all nor. 
mal days are similar. 


"THE sun is the source of all our 
heat. When the sun rises on a 
clear day it begins to warm the at. 
mosphere, although the atmosphere 
is not sensibly warmer until an hour 
or more after. The temperature con- 
tinues to rise until an hour or two 
after noon. Then the sun has been 
going down and the _ temperature 
starts down, then falls faster after 
dark and all night until about an hour 
after sunrise next morning, when the 
falling temperature is reversed and 
begins rising again. There is your 
morning “drop;”—a part of a fall 
that continued sixteen to eighteen 
hours, according to season. The 
Chief knows all about it. Thirty 
years ago he asked for thermometer 
readings at 7 A. M. and 2 P. M. But 
7 A. M. was not right for every sea- 
son or for abnormal days because of 
changing hours of sunrise or other 
causes, so now he asks for maximum 
and minimum temperatures whatever 
hour they occur; and they still occur 
according to the same natural laws. 


There is a similar time lag in the 
annual temperature curve :—the nor- 
mal minimum being about a month 
after Winter solstice and the maxi- 
mum about a month after the Sun- 
mer solstice. A little time is required 
actually to warm the atmosphere on 
the earth; then a little while to cool 
off. The same as your boiler—it re- 
quires a short time to get up steam, 
then the water stays hot a while after 
the fire goes down or out. There is 
generally a similar lag between cur- 
rent and voltage of alternating elec- 
tricity. 





A commercial grower of flowers 
has recently written me, altogether 
unsolicited, as follows: 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is more 
than appreciated by us in our work 
as it has solved many little ques- 
tions of propagation and growing 
that no other magazine on flori- 
culture has touched.” 

I get many such letters as this, and 
not only from people who grow flow- 
ers for a livelihood, but from ama- 
teurs who grow for the pleasure of 
the work. Practical points and real in- 
formation are just as valuable to the 
professional as to the amateur. 
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Cieaiiahin Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 
BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from May issue) 


Martin (Vaughan). White with a suf- 
afer a “deep lilac. Form—wide Lily, tips re- 
flexing. Soil—clay loam. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 30. Days to blooming—107. 


RATING 


VALUES PERCENT 
Exhibition Commercial 
20 20 


- 


Sise -.-------------------- 14 14 
PorM .-.-..-...2--<2--c0 5 5 
Substance cut --------.--- 8.5 8.5 
Spike: 
Beet .26ccn2-- +o ecaces 5 5 
Grace ------------------- 3 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3 3 
a open... 5 3 
DiseeeORE cccunnccess 4 
Foliage ---------------------- + 4 
Vigor ----------------------- 5 5 
Disease resistance ------------ 5 5 
Productiveness --------------- 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
ent 3 
Form, color, length of 
spike, number open - 5 
Totals --...89.5 84.5 


Ratings ---.90 85 


All-a-glow (Miller)*. Scarlet with a deep 
cream-yellow throat which is speckled and pen- 
ciled reddish purple. Form—wide triangular. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 23. 
Days to blooming—79. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 


Flower 
See 18 14 
een ren 15 15 
emer 4 5 
POND CUE cnccnnennan 7.5 8 

Spike 
ere ees 8.5 4 
 __ Sa ee 5 3 

Florescence : 

Number blooms --.---- 5 5 
wi = open... 5 5 
a 5 
| EEE eens 4 4 
ee 4 4 
Disease resistance -_.-..._.-. 5 5 
eo 3 2 


Unusual quality: 
Size, number of blooms 
number open ----.-- 5 


Number of blooms-_--- 2 
Totals -_.-87.0 81.0 


Ratings —_-_-87 81 


Aloha (Diener). Color (Ridgeway). Rose 
color blending outward to Rose Red, tips flashed 
with Tyrian Rose; bases lower petals White 
nearly completely covered with blotches of _Bril- 
liant Amaranth Purple ending in Cream White 
center lines; pistil Rose color; anthers Negrosin 
Violet. Form—wide Amaryllis. Soil—gravelly 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. Days 
to blooming—69. 

RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 


Flower : 
TE iss ions esmennieianl 20 20 
EN SEI 15 15 
ei cth ie a oi 5 5 
Substance cut ___________ 6.5 6.5 
Spike: 
0 ee 5 5 
ESR AR eeeerat acer 4.5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ----_. 5 5 
- open... 4 4 
’ Placement ........... 4.5 5 
I ee Pa Ss 5 4.5 
Sa a le 5 5 
Disease resistance ___........ 4.5 4.5 
Productiveness _..._._.__._____ 3.5 3 


Unusual quality: 
Bloom young corms, 


color, earliness ---- 5 
eee 4 
Totals  _...91.5 92.5 


Ratings -- 92 93 


Aloha (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). Scar- 
let-red blending to edges of Begonia Rose; upper 
central petal flashed with Naphthalene Yellow 
near edges; bases of lower petals Martius Yel- 
low lined and dotted with Ox-blood Red; pistil 
Eosine Pink; anthers Oil Yellow. Form—wide 
triangular. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—79. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 


Flower 
ee ee ea 18 15 
2 eae 10 10 
a 5 5 
NE. GWE nescesacona 6.5 6.5 
Spike: 
I fais ss hissed caceasaiiatsnn 4.5 4.5 
OS ean 4.5 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3 3 
os - open... 3 3 
DONNER. nncccncccen 5 
eee 5 4 
RIED scencestcasiniaeinsacnabinareniinmnintnentndias 4 4 
Disease resistance --.....-.--. 5 5 
eee 5 4 
Unum @Qualty ......c0s<si. 0 0 
Totals -...78.5 72.0 
72 


Ratings --.79 


Alpine Treasure (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). 
Light Mallow Purple blended with Mallow Purple 
and Rhodamine Purple; bases lower petals Cream 
White stippled Aster Purple; pistil Pinkish 
White; anthers Violet Blue. Form—wide Orchid. 
Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted— 


June 17. Days to blooming—68. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
RED siniscenaitnininie ge teisietnaeciomle 20 20 
ID Gace: cdieie ss inninsicain semen aie 11 11 
Eee 5 5 
Substance cut ........... 8 8 
Spike: 
_ ee 3 3 
BE. -ccniunnkemawemiimaa 4.5 4.5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
ba is open... 3 4 
PORES. ccccecacens 5 
EE Sar 5 5 
(a= 5 5 
Disease resistance --.--....--.- 4 4 
io, ae 3.5 2.5 
Unusual quality: 
a 2 
eee 2 
THE wncns 82 84.0 


Ratings --_82 84 


Alta (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). Pale 
Hermosa Pink flamed with Light Eosine Pink; 
bases of lower petals lined with Rhodamine Pur- 
ple; pistil Rose Red; anthers Violet Blue. Form— 
wide Amaryllis. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—77. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
DD ccncanmicnnmaamumend 17 17 
See 13 13 
ne 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 10 10 

Spike: 

DE carasacncenmhnnnmas 4 4 

eS eee 4.5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --.---- 4 4 

” open... 5 6 

eee 4.5 4 





a a dia dae a wisi iid 5 5 
WEE dbdbeterenintnncennnnce 5 6 
Disease resistance -....__.____ 4 4 
Promestiveness ............... 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
Number open, foliage. 3 
Vigor, foliage -...--- 2 
co 87.0 85.0 
Ratings ....87 85 
Alton (Kunderd). Color (Ridgeway). Straw- 


berry Pink blending to Peach Red tips, bases of 
lower petals blotched Scarlet with central feather 
of Maroon. Pistil Cream White; anthers Violet 
Blue. Form—wide Orchid, ruffled. Soil—gravelly 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 16. Days to 
blooming—67. 

RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BN iss ap eenens sinsiibipbcialiad 20 20 
a een 12 12 
een 5 5 
PG GE vsnndimacane x 8 

Spike: 

NIN issih tthih eek tactics aaa 3.5 4 
Cl Gitta ennanened 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ----- 4.5 4.5 
se ” open... 5 5 
Placement --...-...-. 4.5 5 

ae eee 4 3 

WEE Hithbhbeangrenneindnnns 5 5 

Disease resistance -______-_-_-- 4.5 4.5 

ey ee 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

Form, color, vigor, 
GOERS § «ccecesnus 5 
Form, color ......... 4 
 —- 89.0 89.0 


Ratings --__89 89 


Amazon (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). Cream 
White blending to edges of Hydrangea Pink; cen- 
tral lower petal with narrow and short center 
line of Schoenfeld’s Purple; pistil Pale Rosolane 
Purple; anthers edged Violet Blue; star of 
Amaranth Purple deep in throat. Form—wide 
triangular. Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. 
Flanted—June 18. Days to blooming—80. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
MID” <intiederciedwaaimanyiuaiale 20 20 
ee ee 15 15 
ee 5 5 
Re GE oncemencncn 8 8 

Spike 
NID ici iocichti db siarisin esha 2.5 2.5 
IN hi bcea eh cieinininesiain masa 4 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ----- 5 5 
- - open... 3 4 
PIROMERE  nccccccocns 6 

a a enn 5 3 

[a ae 4 4 

Disease resistance --.-.------ 4.5 4 

ype 2.5 1.5 

Unusual quality: 

ne 4 4 
Totals --_..86.5 85.0 
85 


Ratings ---87 


Amazone (C. Zeestraten). Rich salmon with a 
darker velvety blotch. Form—wide open. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—April 29. 
Days to blooming—76. Season—very dry. Planted 


—May 30. Days to blooming—76. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
DD andoincsahenennnmel 20 20 
tt cttcberchdachunanname: 13.5 13.5 
ae 5 6 
eee 5 ~ 
Spike: 
RR a cas ace easel 4 5 
DED. Shtdhbneaiusacancwe 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ----- 3 4 
sa open... 3 4 
Placement ---_--- a 5 
Se ae ee 4 4 
Eee ees 5 5 
Disease resistance -..-_--_--- 5 6 
Productiveness --_--_--.----- 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
EE sacidustedwnniins 2 2 
Totals -...85.5 87.5 
Ratings -..-.86 88 
Ambassador (Brown). Color (Ridgeway). 


Rose Pink overlaid with Scarlet-red, with Scarlet 
high-lights; bases of lower petals Cream White 
with lined blotch of Scarlet-red. Pistil Deep Rose 
Pink; anthers Violet Blue. Form—wide tri- 
angular. Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 17. Days to blooming—74. 
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Planted—May 20. 
(young corm). 


Days to blooming—82 and 87 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
DE dtunccnmcenwemanmanal 2 20 
ae 13 14 
I i is ists cn as sisal 5 5 
mumeenmee cut ........... 6.5 6.5 

Spike: 

I cc nuaceoe and en 4 5 

DE Sh scnknnmacsbheenwmen 4.5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 

. + open... 5 5 

Piseweemt ........<. 4.5 5 

EEE re 5 5 

Se 5 5 

Disease resistance --_-------- 5 5 

ee ee 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, branching, 
Se 
Cae, Tee ........ 3 
ce 90.5 91.5 
Ratings ---91 92 
America (Originator in doubt, claimed by 
Banning, Groff and Christy*; introduced by 
Childs). Syn. Reuben H. Warder (Banning).* 


Color—Delicate lavender-pink, lower petals 
blotched lilac, with throat markings of carmine. 
Form—wide round. Soil—clay loam. Season— 
average. Planted—May 5 and 20. Days to bloom- 


ing—91 and 73. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ree 18 20 
I i in des ati iain aetna tale 12.5 13.5 
EEE ee a 5 
Substance cut ............ 9 10 

Spike: 

i Sa sc a a as deca 3 4 

i ese 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ---.-.-- 4 4 

et ” open.. 4 5 

POROMNERE .nn2.nccans 3 5 

ee 5 5 

0 a ee ee renner 5 5 

Disease resistance ----------- 5 5 

Productiveness -...-..-..--.-. 5 5 

Unusual quality: 

Productiveness ------- 2 
i ee 83.5 93.5 
Ratings --.84 94 


Amerique (Souchet).¢ Dark vermilion-scarlet, 
striped brownish red. Form—wide, well ex- 
panded. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted 


—May 21. Days to blooming—100. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower Exhibition Commercial 
RN ai oe eae ate eee 20 17 
BIE acne oo an sedate tein et ca epuihcaneactatale 14.5 15 
I dite ath tte een emieion 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 8 8.5 
Spike: 
SE . cipchice dice sa cesta caiman done 3.5 4 
Eee 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 5 
- i open... 3 4 
DE @.ccucnnenancam 4 4 
gk 2 Ee tes 5 3 
a dis aac ick en cn ot 4 4 
Disease resistance -..--.---_--- 5 5 
Productiveness ........:...... 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
MED -Ssccetedscneccen 3 
THOM 22452 86.0 81.5 
Ratings — 82 


Ames (Goodrich). Color (Ridgeway). Shrimp 
Pink lightly flecked Geranium Pink; bases of 
lower petals Apricot Yellow with small feather 
blotch of Carmine. Pistil White; anthers Cream 
Color. Form—wide triangular. Soil—gravelly 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. Days to 


blooming—58. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
SIE sasecsucat coin onaacen Guiacngaieaees 2 20 
DE, ttnbbuntocanatamedes 11 11.5 
NOIINIDNS s cy U csin inli 5 5 
Substance on plant --.----. 3 3 

” ee 3 3 
Spike: 
SN: ikem ane aumniatee 5 5 
RNIN dc tiicin isin dasailetnsasaamnickn es 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ----.-- 5 5 
bas ” open. 4 4.5 
PRE ncccncnscan 4 5 

CS een 4 4 

I sci ith Dailies ch sian ad dio 5 5 

Disease resistance --..-.-.-.-...-. 5 5 

PRGGMOUIVOMERS <..cccccccccce 5 5 


Unusual quality: 
Color, branching, num- 
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ber of blooms-_--_--- 5 


Color, number of 
spikes, number of 
blooms, earliness_-__ 5 
: 89 91.0 
Ratings --..89 91 


Amethyst (Huth). (Named by Black). Syn- 
onyms No. H1 and No. 111. Light rosy purple, 
blending to a lighter throat. Form—wide open. 
Soil—fibrous loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 
12. Days to blooming—119. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
I Session 20 20 
SN eek cabemaia aca 13 18.5 
RD ig et ie ae we 5 5 
Substance cut _--.-.....-- 6 6 

Spike: 

a ee a ae 3 3.5 
ae ees 3 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
- as open... 3 4 
NORE osc ceccncame 5 

2 Se ee ee 4 4 

ME Sic ceeonenencenn 4 4 

Disease resistance --_--_----- 5 5 

Productiveness ............... 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, lateness -.-_--- 4 
Teee <2... 719 87.0 
Ratings _...79 87 


Anabelle (Brown). Color (Ridgeway). Rose 
Doree, bases of lower petals Maize Yellow; pistil 
Pale Pinkish Lilac; anthers Pale Pinkish Lilac 
edged Dark Violet. Form—wide triangular. Soil 
—gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. 
Days to blooming—63. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibi- Commer- Land- 
Flower : tion cial scape 
I sss Sse emeecdeees 20 20 20 
eee 10 10 18 
0 Seer eee 4.5 5 5 
Substance cut -.-.--.--- 4 4 
” on plant - 4 
Spike: 
BO diet a 4 4 5 
Ae 4 3 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ---3 3 8 
~ _ open 2 2 4 
Placement ---.---- 4 4 5 
EE 4 4 4 
I a aca ca lesan cbse 4 4 4 
Disease resistance -.----- 4.5 4.5 4.5 
Productiveness -.......---. 3.5 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, number of 
spikes, increase 
by bulbs, earli- 
J ———EEEE 5 5 
CEE ciaccceaaana 4 
Totele ...-- 75.5 75.5 84.5 
Ratings ----76 76 85 
Angelique (Souchet).{ Pure white with a 


slight suffusion of pale lilac, ivory white throat 
slightly stippled rose-pink. Form—wide open, 
slightly ruffled. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 3. Days to blooming—14. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
DE ccwwunkommamnonme 20 20 
Se ae eee 12 12.5 
rn 5 5 
ee ee 7.5 7.5 

Spike: 
ene 3.5 4 
0 ee cee 4 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 
= sa open... 5 5 
OR aA 5 

DE ccnceccchdnenieanacwmas 5 5 

TINIE dacicissniah aaneicu chanced nen tint cotnnse 4 4 

Disease resistance -.--------- 5 5 

ae 3 2 

Unusual quality: 

0 — 2 

Number open -.------ 3 
Tete ..... 88.0 85.0 
Ratings ---_88 85 


Aniline (Kunderd). Cerise-carmine overlaid 
with dark velvety crimson; bases of lower petals 
cerise-carmine shading to pale carmine-rose; 
throat rosy-white stippled cerise-carmine. Form— 
tubular bell. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 12. Days to blooming—90. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
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RD: eiaccateete ee ee eed! 18 
_. a ere ae 9 7 
| eas 2 2 5 
Substance cut -..-..-.____ 5 4 
Spike: 
eens 4 4 
ee 4 4 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ---_--_- 3 3.5 
“ “ open__ 4 5 
Piscsmgnt .......... 5 
etre 3 8 
a 4 4 
Disease resistance --__._______ 4 4 
Productiveness ............--. 3.5 3 
ewe Quamey .............. 0 0 
Totals ....- 66.5 68 
Ratings --.-.67 68 


Anna Eberius (Diener). Deep rose Overlaid 
deep carmine-rose, tinged purple; lower petals 
blotched deep carmine with central feather of 
blood-red. Pistil rose; anthers pale pink, 
violet-blue. Form—wide triangular. Soil—fibrous 


loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 18. 
blooming—88-85. cae 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercia} 
BEE Se cennh a unecueene a 2 20 
Se. 14.5 15 
MED - ccneneecaccccascun 5 
Substance cut ............ 10 10 
Spike: 
CS a ee 4 4.5 
a eee 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
“ “ open... 4 5 
pantoment. ...:....... 5 
0 eee 4 4 
CO SS eee eee 5 5 
Disease resistance ----..----- 5 5 
Productiveness .........--.--- 4 4 
Unusual quality: 
Substance, color ----- 5 5 
Tete ....2 95.5 97.5 
Ratings --..96 98 


Annie Wigman (Hopman).* Cream shading to 
a lemon throat in which there is a blotch of 
crimson. Not greatly different from Rouge Torch 
which has a little pink shading. Form—triangular 
hooded. Soil—clay loam. Season—dry. Planted— 


May 1. Days to blooming—$92. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
EE ~ ibs adinlsein ict canactebeenae 16 14 
er eee 7 7 
RE ae esa 2 2 
Substance cut --_--.------ 5 5 
Spike: 
ees 3 3 
lati once ierinince 3 3 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
- ~ open... 5 5 
p.m 4 
Ee eae 5 5 
cee 3.5 3.5 
Disease resistance --_-..----_ 5 5 
Productiveness ............... 3 2 
Unusual quality --..-...--_-- 0 0 
Totals --.._65.5 62.5 
Ratings --.66 63 
Anthony B. Kunderd> (Kunderd). Color 
(Ridgeway). Shrimp Pink blending to edges and 


tips of La France Pink; bases lower petals Apri- 
cot Yellow with feather blotch of Acajou Red; 
pistil LaFrance Pink; anthers Violet Blue. 
Form—wide triangular, heavily ruffled. il— 
sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 16. 
Days to blooming—76. Soil—clay loam. Season 
—wet. Planted—May 18. Days to blooming—17 
and 83 (small corm). 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
INE (stints doce cnctanaiiiaaaeeanee 19 19 
a aoe 11.5 11.5 
SED a tec ccnenmememanaie 5 
Substance cut ----_------- 8 8 

Spike: 

NI Sanita i ar icc alana 8.5 3.5 
EEE ee 4.5 4.5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 4.5 4.5 
- wd open... 2 8 
PO, cnccccwcsun 4.5 5 

PIE dnc an oo ckeescncaseasecs 5 4 

WEEE Léducesendtncnnncnsmnun 4 4 

Disease resistance --_-------- 4.5 4.5 

Productivenese .............-- 5 5 

Unusual quality: 

a Sse 5 5 
Totals -..-86.0 86.5 
Ratings --.86 87 


(Continued in July issue) 
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being placed on the market in 

increasing numbers, and in the 
hope that some of your readers may 
be induced to give their opinion on 
any new varieties which they may 
have grown during the past season 
I send you the following note. This 
year I planted fifty-six new varieties, 
from various growers, _ Dutch and 
American. Three varieties failed to 
grow at all. Two started into growth 
but did not bloom. Two others were 
too mixed to take into account. Of 
the other forty-nine I selected and di- 
vided the following into three classes. 

In the first I placed Chautauqua 
Sunset, Fire Queen, Genl. De Wet, 
Jewel, Kitty Grullemans, Liberty and 

rletta. 
.— the second—Asia, Fairy, Gold 
Dust, Gold Finch, Hermione, Hesperia, 
Indian Boy, Latonia, L’Or d’ Australia, 
Moonbeam, Nina, Nymph, Orange 
Perfection, Oriole, Pearl, Perfectwm 
and Vanessa. 

In the third Alaska, Cannaribird, 
Dainty, Darling, Flame, Flora, Maid- 
en’s Blusn, Queen of Beauty, Sal- 
monea, Sunrise, and Yellow Queen. 

I do not suggest that my selection 
or classification is final, but merely a 
first sorting out. Next year some vill, 
no doubt, change places, and by plant- 
ing alongside with other varieties of 
earlier introduction one will be able 
to compare the dates of flowering and 
real distinctiveness. 


N* varieties of the above are 


Primulinus* Hybrids 
BY “SMILAX,” (England) 





GLADIOLUS—JEWEL 


Raised by C. Zeestraten, and certainly one 
of his best. It is a salmon-pink, with golden 
blotch. The flowers are carried on a tall slender 
spike. Should be in great demand when the 
stock has increased, and the price is lower. 
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GLADIOLUS—GENERAL DE WET 


Messrs. Grullemans obtained an A. M. at Haar- 
lem, in 1918, for this variety. Their description 
is: “A grand variety, color apricot rose.” The 
flowers are of a most pleasing character, well 
shaped, open and of great beauty, while the petals 
of cach bloom are to some extent turned back 
which gives it a most graceful appearance. 










GLADIOLUS—DARLING 


This is also one of C. Zeestraten. The photo- 
graph shows the habit of the flower, but un- 
fortunately I have mislaid my note as to color. 
It never failed to attract attention. 
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GLADIOLUS—LIBERTY 


Raised by C. Zeestraten. This is a good flower, 
borne on a tall slender stem, of a deep salmon- 
pink, with yellow blotch. Should become popular. 

















GLADIOLUS—TUPELO 

One of Kunderd’s 1916 set. Tall grower, pro- 
ducing large blooms of the deepest canary yellow, 
with fine slight throat lines. Like most of 
this raiser’s flowers the petals have plenty of 
substance, 





Cutting Gladiolus Bulbs 


In a recent number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER I note that some growers 
think cutting large bulbs an advantage 
while others do not. I have used this 
method on different occasions and my 
experience leads me in favor of cut- 
ting rare varieties; for even if the 
bulbs should not increase any more 
in number, they will be much larger, 
and well developed and not cramped 
and deformed as when crowded for 
room. 

E. M. BUECHLY 
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Growing Large.Bulbs{From Bulblets 


Y EXPERIENCE in growing 

large bulbs from bulblets is in- 
teresting because it shows the in- 
fluence of differing soils upon the re- 
sults. Last year I planted some ex- 
pensive bulblets in the black soil of my 
upper garden and made a total failure 
there. In my lower garden I planted 
K. Glory mixture bulblets of my own 
raising and made a great success of 
them. Some of the bulbs were nearly 
two inches and they averaged over 
one inch, blooming until frost. The 


first part of the Summer was very - 


dry, but this does not explain the dif- 
ference in the results, for I watered 
the upper garden, and left the bottom 
land unwatered. I worked the upper 
garden better also, and I kept it 
cleaner of grass and weeds. Yet I 
failed in the upper garden, and suc- 
ceeded in the lower garden. The dif- 
ference was in the soils. Red bottom 
land mixed with sand suits Gladioli; 
loose black upland does not suit them 
so well, especially in a dry season. 


When I finished digging my bulbs 
in the bottom land I was well pleased 
with their size and their bulblets. 
Yet I said: “Why cannot I do better 
than this? Why not take the bulblets 
of rare and expensive Gladioli and 
raise large bulbs in this soil in a single 
season? Why cannot I succeed like 
the growers of the Pacific Coast?” 
Just then came a book from the Pa- 
cific Coast telling me exactly how it 
is done out there. This book may 
be summed up briefly as follows: 
“Start the bulblets early; use rich, 
sandy, bottom land; apply bone-meal, 
sheep manure, ‘elbow grease,’ and 
plenty of water.” The great “secret” 
is in getting an early start with the 
bulblets. 


There was one question that puzzled 
me: How shall I get enough sand down 
in this valley for the needs of my 
Gladiolus gardens? This problem was 
solved very neatly and completely. I 
had dug a ditch for drainage through 
my lower gardens. When I built the 
terraces for my Irises above the val- 
ley on the South side, I extended this 
ditch around the terraces and up the 
hill to my open fields. Midway the 
valley I built a reservoir to hold the 
water from the drainage. When the 
big rains come, this reservoir filled 
with sand from the upper fields. Now 
I have all the sand I need for my gar- 
dens, and it will keep on coming. 

The very last flowers to bloom in 
my gardens in late October were two 
Gladioli—one in my upper garden and 
one in the red bottom land. The first 
was a Pink Wonder grown from a 
small bulb. The other was a “Glad” 
new to me that came in my Glory 
mixture bulblets, and was more beau- 
tiful than any I had seen in the mix- 
ture. I left the two blooming until 
I had dug all the others. I cut the 
two stalks very carefully and brought 
them to my study, where they bloomed 
a long time for me. The bulblet 
grown bulb had many bulblets, while 
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the Pink Wonder bulb ha‘. only one 

or two, and it was smalJ'er than the 

other bulb that grew in ‘he red soil. 
GEORGE H. RAY 





“Sports” 


| = with sympathetic interest, 
the article on page 132 of the 
April issue signed “Smilax.” 

The experience of “Smilax” can 
probably be duplicated by most of us 
who have bought Gladiolus bulbs. It 
is safe to say that one-half of the 
stock on the market is more or less 
impure. Considering that it is being 
sold under name, this is a disgrace. 

While recognizing the many ways 
in which stock may become mixed, 
sometimes without the grower’s 
knowledge, still it is useless to pre- 
tend that growers do not know, in a 
majority of cases, when stock of a 
given variety is impure. 

From the buyer’s standpoint, it 
makes little difference whether the 
mixture is one or ten per cent, it is 
mixture; and either he must continue 
the deception with his own customers, 
or waste stock and valuable time 
“rogueing.” Stock only _ slightly 
mixed, considered too good to go at 
mixture prices, can at least be adver- 
tised and sold for what it is. 

Duplication of names cannot pos- 
sibly cause the loss or annoyance 
which comes from finding after a year 
or two that the bulblets we bought 
were mixed, and the resulting stock 
unfit for sale. Neither does replace- 
ment, bulb for bulb, repair the dam- 
age. Why should not the bulb grower 
guarantee the goods he sells like any 
other respectable merchant? 

The writer has a choice black-list 
of sizeable proportions, containing 
names of firms and individuals who 
will probably sell him no more stock. 
Also a shorter list of those whose 
stock has invariably been satisfac- 
tory. Would that every purchaser of 
nursery stock would maintain such 
lists, and be governed thereby when 
ordering. 

JOHN E. SNELL 





The Glad Flower 


HE Gladiolus is native in various 

countries, but most frequently 
found at the Cape in south Africa, 
where there are several species. One 
of them has been used in medicine 
and another is sometimes dug up and 
used by the Kaffirs as food. 

The name Gladiolus is derived from 
the Latin Gladius, a sword. Other 
plants with similar broad leaves were 
called Gladden or Gladdon in England, 
but in Norfolk the name had special 
reference to Cat-tails or Bulrushes. 
The plant called Sword Grass was 
also named for its sword-like blades. 

We, however, are coming more and 
more to use the convenient term 
“Glad” for our favorite flower,—a 
term which is both an abbreviation 
and a prophecy. 
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The busy grower and shi i 
the brevity of “Glad”,—but in 
literature, and when we “come bear- 
ing gifts,” we like to enlarge a little 
and “‘the Glad Flower” expresses more 
of what the Gladiolus means to yg 
who give, and us who receive, 


Then too there is the vexed question 
of pronunciation. Some accent the 
“7” and some accent the “o”, No 
trouble like that in Glad. Put all the 


accent you like on Glad. 


And we are glad,—glad that the 
star of Glad achievement is still jn 
the ascendant. Flowers like the Car. 
nation, Fuchsia, and Balsam, do not 
lend themselves readily to variation 
but the Dahlia, the Iris and the 
Glad do. Deep in the chalice of the 
Glad are many mysteries, and wise 
old heads like Kunderd and Diener 
and in Canada, Groff and Gilchrist, 
have patiently sorted out the colors 
and shapes and given us many won- 
derful new forms and glorious pat- 
terns. These beauties were not 
created by these careful workers, 
They were inherent in the flower and 
its adaptiveness, and these tireless 
workers sorted out the threads and 
made new weaves with the artistic 
sense the Creator inspired them with, 


And we are glad that all the mys- 
teries of the Glad are not yet ex- 
hausted. Nature often demurs when 
we ask too much of her. Witness 
her refusal of a blue Glad. This year 
we have a new type form in Lacinatus, 
which appears to be a big step along 
the road of the “Ruffled” type. Will 
the flower stand any further develop- 
ment along this line? Think of Dah- 
lia development before you reply. 
Perhaps our old wizards, above re- 
ferred to, have the answer ready for 
us in next year’s catalogues at $1000 
a corm! Half-dozens at the same 
rate! Step lively. 

JOHN E. Gow 





Showy Lady’s Slipper 
(Photo by Mrs. E. E. Trumbull, Plattsburg, N. Y.) 
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A Six-room Brick Colonial House* 


By THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL House SERVICE BUREAU OF THE UNITED StaTEs, INC. 


as it builds equally as well in 
prick or wood. ae 
This six-room colonial design is car- 
ried out in brick. The exterior de- 
tails follow carefully the best colonial 
architectural tradition. The arrange- 
ment of room is excellent. 
Not only is this house economical 
to construct, but it 1s impressive 
when complete, and offers large ac- 


Coss it ut is an adaptable style 


This house belongs to the popular 
center hallway type. The living room 
runs the full depth of the house on 
one side, and on the other side the 
space is divided between the cheerful 
corner dining room and the kitchen. 


Plaster arches throw living room, 


dining room and stair hallway to- 
gether, thus increasing the spacious 
effect of the first floor. 


The living room has a fireplace with 











(Copyright 1924—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Plan 
No. 6A45, Northwestern Division, Inc.) 


commodations for the amount of floor 
space. The plans call for wood frame, 
brick veneer, shingle roof and brick 
outside chimney, with the porch at 
the rear instead of the side as illus- 
trated. 

To maintain the true flavor of the 
early New England style, a broken 
pendiment treatment is given to the 
front entrance, iron grills fence the 
front steps and the windows have 
long quaint blinds with slats below 
and solid wood above. 

While this home retains the charm 
of the early colonial dwelling house, 
added to it are those modern features 
and improvements which make life 
easier and more enjoyable. 

Most home builders at the present 
day like porches. This design provides 
a generous porch at the back, 13x9, 
which can be screened or glazed, as 
desired. Double French doors lead 
from the living room to the porch. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and in- 
dorsed by the Department of Commerce, United 
States government. 


Inclose self-addressed, 


stamped envelope for reply. 


wood mantel, brick hearth and brick 
facing. 

Convenience for the housewife has 
been carefully considered in planning 
the kitchen. It is provided with 
built-in cupboards. Even a broom 
closet is provided in the rear entry, 
and outside icing eliminates trackage 
into ‘the house by the iceman and 
others. 

Three good size bedrooms, a large 
bathroom complete the second story. 
A large closet is provided in each bed- 
room. 

There is an attic in this house and 
also a full basement. It will require 
at least a forty-five foot lot on which to 
erect this house. The cost to build this 
house, including heating, plumbing, 
lighting, painting, ready to live in, but 
not including wall decorations, should 
range between $9,000 and $10,000. In 
certain localities where costs are high, 
the highest figure quoted would be too 
low. In other localities, the lowest 
figure quoted would be more than 
sufficient. The range of $1,000 is 
given to cover differences in the way 
the house is built and how thoroughly 
it is equipped and completed. 
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What You May Want to 
Know About Building 


Q.—We have been told that we could save some 
expense in building our home by reducing the 
size of the joists, though still having them safe, 
and by leaving out the subflooring all over the 
house. Is this a wise thing to do? 


A.—It is not. Of course you can get 
the joists too heavy, but it is not prob- 
able that the plans will be laid out in 
that way by any competent person. If 
you omit the subflooring you lose the 
bracing of the joists you ought to have. 
Wherever the joists change direction the 
finish floors will have to change also so 
you may have this flooring running in 
different directions in different rooms, 
which will be bad. Leave off the porch 
and other extravagances if you want to 
cut down expenses. 


Q.—What is the least expensive way to build 
a filter for a cistern? 

A.—Divide the cistern with a four- 
inch porous brick partition wall with two 
unequal parts. The smaller part—about 
one-third the cistern—should have the 
outlet in it. Water will filter through 
the brick. Clean the filter’ when you 
clean the cistern. 


Q.—We are told we may save almost $1,000 by 
omitting the fireplace and sunroom of our new 
house. If we should decide to sell, in what pro- 
portion would the market value be lowered? 

A.—You can probably save this sum. 
The market value might be lowered by 
considerably more than $1,000 in the 
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minds of some people to whom these ac- 
commodations would especially appeal. 


Q.—How should we insulate the walls of a 
house we are building from natural field stone? 


A.—We suggest that you cover the 
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inside of the walls with waterproof paper 
and then strip them. Lath and plaster 
go over the stripping. 


Q.—We have found that wide siding is more 
expensive than narrow. Why is this? Certain 
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there is less labor required in preparing the 
boards. 

A.—It is more difficult to get a clear 
grade of wood for a larger piece than 
for a smaller one. Also the wide siding 
must be thicker than the narrower 
widths. The difference in cost is made up 
of these two items. 


Q.—In order to build a home we must borrow 
about one-fourth of the value of our home and 
lot on a second mortgage which we shall pay 
off, in addition to the money borrowed on a 
first mortgage, by monthly installments. Will 
not this procedure be expensive and burden- 
some? 


A.—It will probably be burdensome 
until you get the second mortgage 
cleared off. That probably will not run 
over a year and a half. After that you 
should have a comparatively easy time 
of it. 


Investigate, Then Buy 
a Lot for Your Home 


HERE are many things you need to 

know about a piece of property to 
assist in determining whether it is a de- 
sirable location on which to build a 
home. These things ought to be given 
careful consideration before you invest 
your money. 

Don’t trust to hearsay or speculative 
judgment. Get the facts surrounding 
each piece of property you look at. If 
you are living in a city, go to a realtor. 
A realtor usually conducts his business 
according to a nationally accepted code 
of ethics. This code binds him to cer- 
tain requirements in his dealings. It 
assures you protection, sound judgment 
and the counsel you deserve. 

Don’t forget that people who have 
property for sale are inclined to grow 
optimistic about land values when pro- 
spective buyers put in appearance. This 
does not mean that dealers in real es- 
tate are not honest. It does mean, how- 
ever, that dealers with established repu- 
tations for fair, honest transactions 
value their reputations higher than their 
commission. You are apt to get a wiser 
and better deal from this kind of a man. 

Generally speaking, it is safer to pur- 
chase a lot in a locality well developed, 
or in a process of development. If prop- 
erty is increasing in value each year, 
this indicates a healthy condition and it 
may be a good investment if it is not 
overrated. 


INVESTIGATE THE RESTRICTIONS 


First, it is well to find out whether 
you are expected to make improvements, 
or whether there are restrictions. In- 
vestigate about assessments for new 
sidewalks, curbs, gradings, roadways. 
Look into the possibility of railroads, 
trolley lines and other public utilities 
approaching the property. 

Your proposed building lot may be un- 
improved, no sewer, water mains, curbs 
or gas. If these are to be installed later 
on, it is well to have an estimate of the 
probable assessment, because eventually 
such items must be included in the total 
cost of your lot. 

Don’t forget that if, after a few years, 
your lawn has grown into a beautiful 
approach to your home, some corpora- 
tion or public utility wishes to make re- 
pairs that require digging and excava- 
tion, it may prove a matter of much an- 
noyance and, perhaps, detriment to your 
property, if they hold a priority right to 
do such things. Therefore, investigate 
before you buy. 
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COST OF LOT VERSUS HOUSE 


It is not advisable to erect a large 
home where small dwellings dominate, 
nor is it sound business to build an ex- 
pensive home on a cheap lot. Generally 
speaking, the cash value of the lot 
should determine the approximate cost 
of the house. Usually it is between three 
and four times the cost of the lot. 

Don’t overlook the value of trees. 
Don’t forget beneath every lot there is 
a water line. Low property is apt to 
give you trouble with dampness and a 
wet cellar. 

After the selection of the lot comes 
the contract of sale. You agree to pay 
the owner a certain percentage of the 
purchase price, usually ten per cent. 
This makes the contract binding for a 
limited period, usually thirty days, dur- 
ing which time you should have the title 
searched for flaws or claims against the 
property. If the title is clear, you can 
safely complete the sale. Don’t forget 
to have the deed recorded with the county 
authorities. This officially establishes 
your ownership. 











A SUNFLOWER “HEAD” AND A 
MAN’S HEAD 


This photograph is not published as 
a portrait of the man shown, as I don’t 
know who he is, but it is for the purpose 
of giving a comparative idea and par- 
tially prove the claim that this Sun- 
flower head is seventeen inches across. 
This photograph comes from Australia. 
Can any of our American growers beat 
it? (The Editor) 





Japanese Bellflower 


(Platycodon Grandiflora) 


‘THE Japanese Bellflower, (Platy- 
codon grandiflora) or as it is also 
listed in catalogues, Campanula or 
Whalen bergia grandiflora, is really a 
grand Bellflower, growing about three 
feet in height, branching so freely as 
to form a densely branched bush of 
upright habit—its tuberous roots 
throwing up clumps or clusters of foli- 
age from which the numerous slender 
stems are thrown up through the 
Summer months. From the upper 
part of these slender stems appear the 
singularly formed flowers early in 
July. The buds just previous to 
opening bear a close resemblance to 
an inflated balloon, but when open are 
of a cup shape and star formation. 

’ This hardy perennial plant is a 
native of Manchuria, so is perfectly 
hardy in the vicinity of New York 
City and in cultivation should be 
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given a very deep, well enriched soil 
and the flower stems supported py 
neat stakes. The plants should be 
given an open sunny situation, as well 
as sufficient space in which to prop- 
erly develop themselves. During the 
winter months they should be given 
a mulch of littery manure or some 
similar material, and when this ig re. 
moved in the early Spring let some 
sheep manure or bone dust be care. 
fully dug in around the plants. 

Seeds are freely produced and can 
be sown at any time from April to 
July (but the earlier the better) on a 
nicely prepared border, in a warm 
sheltered situation. Sow thinly, covey 
slightly, and as soon as the plants are 
large enough to handle let them be 
transferred to another border sgim- 
ilarly prepared and placed in rows 
four or five inches apart, the plants 
standing about two inches apart in 
the row. Here they can remain until 
they commence to crowd each other, 
when they can be removed to their 
permanent position in the mixed 
flower bed or border. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 





Peonies for Pleasure and Profit 
(Continued from page 219) 


the best time for planting here. This 
allows the fine rootlets to get a start 
before freezing weather sets in. 

I get from three to ten plants from 
a root—depending on size. There 
should be two or three strong eyes to 
each division. The old clumps are 
large and difficult to handle. I usually 
have two men working together in 
lifting the clumps. The _ ground 
should be in good condition for plant- 
ing and the furrows deep, four feet 
apart, and the hills the same distance 
apart. 

If not deep enough the holes should 
be dug deeper with a shovel. The 
eyes should be two inches below the 
level of the soil. If not deep enough 
the plants will not do well, but on the 
other hand one should be careful not 
to get the roots too deep, else there 
is danger of them rotting, or delayed 
blooming if they manage to live. 

I keep the cultivator going all Sum- 
mer, and hoe often enough to keep 
the weeds out of the hills. Some ad- 
vocate the use of well rotted manure, 
others say never use it. I know, to 
my sorrow, Peony botritis (a fungus 
disease) is much worse on fields where 
the manure was placed on the hills 
and not removed in the Spring. I 
would never put it on the hills again, 
but might use it in the rows, being 
careful not to get it on the plants. 

Wood ashes are good for Peonies; 
also bone meal, but like the manure, 
should not be scattered too close to 
the plant. There is no crop that takes 
less work than the Peonies, and very 
few crops that pay as well. 

The roots are expensive, but if one 
can buy a few, or has old clumps they 
can divide, he can in a few years have 
beds large enough to ship from. 
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Editorial Notes 


I T IS rather late to report what was 
done for garden week, but May copy 
had been sent a whole month before 
garden week was celebrated so that 
this is the first opportunity. 

Only one thing was attempted this 
year, but in the future we hope more 
will be done. A lecture on “Land- 
scape Architecture” with fifty slides, 
was obtained from The American 
Federation of Arts, and delivered in 
the Assembly room of the Utica Free 
Academy. It was open to the public 
free of charge with the hope of arous- 
ing greater interest in uniting house 
architecture and garden architecture. 

In some cities the landscape archi- 
tect is employed as a matter of fact 
when a home is being built. His part 
is considered just as important as 
that of the architect, the contractor 
and all of the various men needed in 
the construction of a residence. In 
this section that idea has taken hold 
of the very wealthy only and they 
are obliged to send away for a man 
as no one has yet seen fit to locate in 
Utica and work up a business, al- 
though once established there is a 
large field to be developed in this part 
of Central New York. 

Perhaps the greatest need of all is 
for advice from one who has made a 
careful study of how to best lay out 
and beautify the average city “yard,” 
the lot of say about forty to fifty feet 
frontage and one hundred fifty to two 
hundred feet depth. Such lots are 
usually rectangular and the inevitable 
planting seems to be along the bound- 
ary fences, back of the house. Cer- 
tainly much more could be made of 
such a spot if one knew how. 


In these days a horse in the city is 
becoming almost a curiosity. Hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands of city children 
(country ones, too) never have had 


and probably never will have the 
pleasure of a ride in a “buggy” drawn 
by that four-footed animal called a 
horse. 

How we would like to feel the reins 
in our hands once more! In those 
days the barn supplied all of the fer- 
tilizer needed for the garden, but in 
these days horse manure is almost 
unobtainable. Farmers cannot afford 
to sell it and most of them are only 
too anxious to draw away what little 
can be obtained in the city. 

In this matter, as in so many other 
difficulties, scientists are experiment- 
ing and, according to the article 
clipped from a local paper, which we 
thought might be of interest to our 
readers, success is crowning their ef- 
forts. As ever “Necessity is the 
Mother of Invention.” When a need 
arises some one eventually finds a 
way to supply it. 


Not long ago the illustrated page of 
the New York Tribune’s Sunday edi- 
tion contained a picture of a mother 
and little daughter delightedly admir- 
ing a clump of “Pope’s Money.” Be- 
low the picture was this description: 
““Pope’s Money’ is the name of a 
plant new to this country, which will 
be exhibited here for the first time 
at the International Flower Show, 
opening tomorrow. It comes from 
Asia and its petals resemble silver 
coins. Mrs. Marie B. Ray, fiction 
writer, owner of the rarity, is shown 
examining the plant with her four- 
year-old daughter, Ruth.” 


In the room in the Public Library 
where the Garden Club meets, is a 
bunch every bit as large as the one 
exhibited, and we have noticed in the 
home of the member who produced it, 
another equally fine. 


Any seed catalogue lists Honesty, 
Moonwort or Satin-flower. It is an 


old-fashioned flower prized chiefly for 
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its seed pods as the magenta blossoms 
are not greatly admired. If it is an 
immigrant from Asia its citizenship 
papers were “taken out” many years 
ago. It certainly isa D. A. R. 





Useful Hints for June 


‘THIS is the month to begin using 
the hoe, the cultivator and the 
weeder. May was devoted to plant- 
ing, with of course some weeding 
thrown in, but now everything is 
growing rapidly, especially the weeds. 
If they get ahead of you now there is 
little hope of eradicating them this 
season; which would mean a ruined 
garden now and a plentiful crop of 
noxious seeds for next year. 


Iris will about finish blooming by 
the close of this month, early varieties 
being past in late May or early June. 
When the flowering time is over, give 
them lots of water, being. careful not 
to let it settle in the crowns. Give 
them some bone meal and if dividing 
is necessary then is the best time to 
do it. 


Early in June there is lots of stak- 
ing to be done. Do not wait until your 
plants are too high before giving them 
a support or a high wind will take 
you by surprise some day and lay low 
Delphiniums and many other tall 
growers. Once toppled over they 
never can be made to look well again. 


June is also a month of harvesting. 
Many early quick growing vegetables, 
like radishes and lettuce, are ready for 
the table, while Roses, Peonies and 
countless other beauties are just wait- 
ing to make your home beautiful in- 
side as well as out. 


Keep your sprayer in constant use; 
bugs and disease are lying in wait to 
raise havoc in your garden. Like the 
weeds, they can only be conquered by 
making their arrival so unpleasant 
that they decide your garden is not 
to their liking. 


Probably you were so busy in May 
that you failed to sow seeds of peren- 
nials. The sooner they are in the bet- 
ter. Early sowing gives nice large 
plants to set out in early September. 
This is the best way to keep up a good 
supply of hardy plants. 


Remove the faded Lilac blossoms to 
prevent seed from forming. One 
should make a trip around the garden 
every morning with scissors in hand 
to clip off every withered flower. This 
is nice work for the half grown chil- 
dren and it means so much to the ap- 
pearance of the garden as well as the 
strength of the plants. 


June is the month for setting out 
Dahlias. Put in stakes before you do 
the tubers. This will prevent all dan- 
ger of driving the stake into the tu- 
bers. 

It is said to be best to remove all 
but the one best shoot. Side branches 
will develop and if not allowed within 
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a foot of the ground will produce good 
bushy plants. 
Many herbaceous plants can be 


propagated by cuttings and now is the 
time to do it. A frame is the safest 


place, but if not available, prepare a 
sandy spot, where the cuttings will be 
protected from the sun. 


Set Gladioli out at intervals to pro- 
long their blooming season. 





Aftermath:---A Study 
from June to December 


BY ADA MARIE PECK 


FTERMATH is usually associated 
with Autumn, with “melancholy 


days,” with waning hopes that 
have, perhaps, briefly brightened. But 
the thrifty gatherer of aftermath be- 
gins to harvest early in the season, 
with the incentive that if the deserv- 
edly popular “winter bouquet” is to be 
had, it is necessary to begin, as did 
“Alice in Wonderland,” her undertak- 
ings at the beginning. 

There was no premonition of decay 
when the first crop was secured, but 
instead every promise of Summer’s 
luxuriance. The Cypripedium was in 
bud and dozens of dainty wood flowers 
in bloom, while just a little way off a 
spotted Sandpiper peeped out with 
distressed, anxious eyes from the 
tangle of grass which only partially 
concealed its nest. Following its 
artful and misleading movements the 
discovery was made of a large bed of 
Cotton grass (Eriophorum gracile) 
one of the most graceful of the sedges. 
The slender stalks, from which droop 
several dainty white tassels, that look 
to be made from silk, by some deft 
hand, if gathered and hung in a dark 
place to dry, (or better, put loosely in 
a large vase), make the beginning of 
a lovely winter bouquet. There is no 
cultivated grass nearly so delicate and 
effective. 

Just about this time the feathery 
June-grass begins to show its purple 
and olive brown, and should be cut and 
set loosely in a large jar to cure. The 
different varieties of Bentgrass, 
among them Herd’s grass or Red-top, 
and various sorts of Drop-grass, espe- 
cially that known as “Nimble Will” in 
the vernacular, are pretty and useful. 


If just before haying you follow the 
graceful curved line of vivid green 
that winds through the meadow, 
marking the course of a tiny brook, 
‘which in dry times dwindles to a mere 
thread of moisture, you have made a 
voyage of discovery. For, on either 
margin dwells some charming mem- 
ber of the sedge family, and it is a 
matter of surprise how large the num- 
ber is, and how diversified in form, 
and how they sway and bow as if 
happy to meet you, apparently de- 
lighted to be gathered and made ac- 
quainted with the other branches of 
the family. 

The blossoms of sowed corn, with 
their delicate mauve and rich brown 
tints excel many of the grasses in 


beauty, and if dried without being 
crowded, preserve their symmetry. 


"TURNING to the garden for after- 
maths we find the panicles of Gyp- 
sophila, the charming oval seed-pods 
of the Lunaria (Honesty) with their 
silvery sheen and graceful arrange- 
ment, so effective when placed with 
the light plumy grasses. The Japan 
Grasses Eulalia Zebrina (Zebra grass) 
variegata, the stately Pampas Grass 
with its warrior like plume, all lend 
themselves to decoration, while there 
are the different sorts of Everlasting 
flowers and the wonderful crimson 
and gold Cockscomb. Nor should the 
so-called Strawflowers be neglected, 
their fine coloring, their steadfastness 
make up for lack of fragrance. Re- 
gard them as you would a faithful 
friend. Select from the many varie- 
ties offered by the catalogues of these 
most enduring and interesting, if 
rather prim standbys. 

Do not forget that there is much 
sentiment, much legendary lore in 
“Rowen mixed with. weeds, 

Tangled tufts from marsh and meads.” 


A bunch of some of the Gnaphalium 
or Cudweeds, a handful of Rose hips, 
a nodding stalk of Goldenrod from 
which the yellow bloom has departed 
and there remains only a soft pallor; 
Milkweed pods that have not yet un- 
loaded their silken freight, and the 
curious seed vessels of the Evening 
Primrose, make an arrangement with 
individuality in it. 

Teasels give character to a bouquet, 
and seem bristling with independence 
and originality, like brusque people 
one now and then meets. The seed 
vessels of the Yarrow and Yellow 
Docks are pretty in shape and the 
latter of rich color. 

The Autumn leaves offer them- 
selves as if longing to be gathered 
and spend a serene old age in your 
companionship; the beautifully 
spotted Birch leaves like some won- 
derful lacquer, and the rich russet 
Beech, if gathered in branches and 
pressed just as they grow, give va- 
riety. The smaller vines of the Vir- 
ginia Creeper secured when it just 
begins to take on its vivid colors, 
mingled with feathery gray trails of 
Clematis will decorate an arched door- 
way as if they climbed it together. 
Nor must we neglect the foliage of 
the Dogwood, a rich tint not repeated 
elsewhere, nor the Autumn leaves of 
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the Chinese Peonies, not only 

ful in shape, but of a peculiar bronze 
tint affording a good background for 
the vivid Sumach. 


OOKING over all the treasure 

trove dear Nature has so gener. 
ously given us for the taking, it woulg 
almost seem that she had some little 
fear that while she lay dormant we 
would lose faith, would doubt in the 
midst of the bleak and dreary Winter 
that there would ever be leaves an 
flowers, and left us these beautify] 
souvenirs as pledges of the “resurree. 
tion and the life.” So these Rose hips 
are mute promises of a glorious June 
when fragrance will fill the air; these 
stalks of Goldenrod, pallid though 
they be, of another Autumn rich jn 
gold and crimson. There is yet apn. 
other Rowen to be found, but we 
to the woods thoughtfully; the ground 
is sodden, a mist is falling, the brook 
gives a sullen murmur, there is noth. 
ing of life or beauty. We feel truly 
that it is the transition time when 
earth feels as if she could not recon- 
cile herself to Winter, but lies abject 
and helpless, grieving with the grief 
of a man over a wasted life, or a 
woman over her love life all done; we 
sadly turn homeward, feeling that our 
walk has been fruitless, no aftermath 
of any sort, none of the cheer which 
an hour communing with Nature al- 
ways gives, when suddenly we come 
upon one of those pledges of faith, 
bare boughs veiled witn golden glory, 
for before us is a bush of Witch- 
hazel in full bloom. It seems to throw 
a mellow radiance over everything, 
it is typical of a dozen things; in it 
meet in fruit, flowers and promise of 
further fruition, past, present and 
future; and as we gather an armful of 
the tasseled branches, the last flowers 
held out by the hand of a dying year, 
a golden gleam shows in the west, and 
the gray gives place to crimson and 
saffron, as the sun for a moment il 
lumines the melancholy day, fully 
restoring our faith. 


| ee scrora there is a day that, al- 
though it is not the last day of 
Autumn in the calendar, is by some 
strange prescience, the very last in 
our mind, and, as the farmer hastens 
to finish his harvesting, we hasten to 
gather one final aftermath. It is 
warm, and there is a golden haze and 
sleepy silence; a fugitive leaf rustles 
down, a few little singers chirrup m 
the dry grass, and a few larger ones 
sing a sad little song in the leafless 
trees. In the swamp we find branches 
of Tamarack, and again a tree which 
a parasite moss has converted into a 
fantastic ghostly shape, or a patch of 
bronzy green leaves and scarlet berries 
of the Wintergreen at the base of a 
gray, moss-grown stump; a study in 
color of Nature’s arranging; a bed of 
soft, green Ground Pine, a few Pitcher 
plants, a Partridge Vine with its coral 
fruit, and at the last moment a bird’s 
nest hanging from a branch over the 
pathway. 

It is a pensile nest attached to the 
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seems to represent so much of Sum- 
mer and happiness, sO many sweet 
songs; so much simple faith and 
fidelity went into its building; it has 
been rocked by the breezes; kissed by 
the sun; the aftermath of a bird idyl, 
which we straightway gather, to store 
in the living room over one of Giaco- 
melli’s bird pictures. 


Just then there is a notable change, 
the leaves rustle around one’s feet as 
if they meant to tell us something; 
the wind has veered into the west, 
and there is a sensation of chill. We 
cannot see the hoary form that is to 
be the possessor of the land, but we 
fee] that he is lurking behind the tree 
trunks and the clumps of bushes. 

The next morning earth lies passive 
in a snowy embrace, but one after- 
math is gathered, and as we listen to 
the wind’s mild cadence it seems to 
bear our beloved Shelley’s comforting 
reassuring, thrilling 
“Trumpet of a prophecy! Oh Wind, 

If Winter comes can Spring be far 

behind”? 





Manure Fertilizer 
Without Animal Aid 


Artificial “farmyard” manure, made 
without the use of animals, is the 
achievement of English scientists at 
Rothamsted Experimental Station at 
Harpenden, England. Chemical meth- 
ods have been worked out whereby va- 
rious plant products can be converted 
into a manure quite comparable with 
farmyard manure, and the process is 
being applied with success on a com- 
mercial scale in various parts of the 
world. The new fertilizer is expected 
to aid the tractor in its conquest of the 
farm. 


Plodding scientific research led up to 
the invention. From 1913 to 1915, E. 
Hannaford Richards, a sewage chemist, 
investigated the losses which take place 
in the preparation and storage of farm- 
yard manure. They were found to be 
very great. Mr. Richards considered 
the avoidance of part of these losses, 
which his work showed to be possible, as 
merely making the best of a bad job. 
To use his own words: “From the very 
start I set myself the problem of devis- 
ing a method for preparing from plant 
products, such as straw, a substitute for 
farmyard manure which should be more 
economical than making the real farm- 
yard manure by the recognized method.” 

His training as a sewage chemist en- 
abled him to recognize the great sim- 
ilarity between the changes which take 
place in the manure heap on the one 
hand, and in sewage purification on the 
other. Pooling information with a 
Scientist who had been working inde- 
pendently on the utilization of organic 
— in the soil, the invention was 
made. 


In the manure heap there is always 
loss of nitrogen, chiefly as ammonia, but 
also in other forms, before it is put on 
the land; if straw itself be used as a 
manure it has a depressing effect on the 
yield. The highness of the ratio of 
nitrogen to carbonaceous matter is tied 


up with the loss of nitrogen in the first 
case, and the lowness of this ratio is 
the cause of the decreased yield in the 
second case. The essence of the new 
artificial method is to adjust this ratio 
so that there is neither loss of nitrogen 
in the rotting, nor excess of decompos- 
able carbonaceous matter in the fin- 
ished product. 

This ratio varies for different waste 
products; as a result it is necessary to 
do an assay on any new material before 
it can be decided first whether it be 
suitable for the process, and, if so, sec- 
ondly, what chemical activator shall be 
added to cause the material to rot satis- 
factorily. Even when the process was 
shown to have economic possibilities 
there were still great difficulties in plac- 
ing it on a large scale. Viscount Elve- 
den, who had always been extremely 
interested in agricultural research, and 
whose ambition it had been “to see 
whether it is not possible to make cer- 
tain branches of scientific research self- 
supporting,” provided the capital neces- 
sary for commercial development. 

Commercial tests to date show that 
straw, bark, banana leaves, bracken, 
rubber residues, rushes and Nile sud can 
be made into useful manure. Certain 
of these have been converted into 
manure on a large scale at a satisfac- 
tory cost.—Utica Daily Press 


<.. it 
The After-care of Tulip Bulbs 


LL Winter long Mother Earth has 

taken care of the bulbs, and now let us 
suppose the time has come when we re- 
quire her to give them up. She is quite 
ready to do this when the foliage up 
above has almost died down, and the 
skins of the new bulbs have taken on a 
healthy brown look, but gardeners can- 
not always wait for this. ‘they want the 
ground for summer bedding. ‘The Tulips 
must be got up in consequence before 
their time. Nothing very dreadful hap- 
pens if the operation is done carefully, 
so that their stems and leaves remain 
uninjured and their fine roots get but 
little damaged. After the plants are 
lifted they must be heeled in at once, in 
a spare bed of light soil, where they can 
remain until the ripening process is com- 
pleted. They can then be lifted and 
dried off in the usual way. There are 
many large gardens where this early 
lifting used to take place annually, and 
there was very little deterioration in the 
quality of the bulbs from year to year. 
lt might be necessary to purchase a few 
new ones to make up the requisite num- 
ber that was wanted, for no one can 
plant a hundred bulbs and be certain of 
taking up a hundred equally good. 
“There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and 
lip.” Owing to the time and labour nec- 
essary, it is very unlikely that this early 
lifting will continue to be practised on 
the same scale as it used to be. How- 
ever, if it is only a dozen plants that 
have to be dealt with it is useful to 
know how to do it. 

Let us now take the case of ordinary 
lifting. How can we be sure we are do- 
ing it at the right time? There are two 
unfailing guides. First of all the foli- 
age must have died down, and secondly, 
the bulbs must be beginning to brown 
over. This browning marks the ideal 


time, but it is something to know that if 
buibs are lifted a little too early, or if 
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they are left in the ground a little too 
long, all that will happen will be that 
in the first case the bulbs will always 
have a white appearance, and in the 
second that the skin will have become 
very dark in colour and very thin, so 
that it easily peels off. Many will have 
noticed how their own home-grown bulbs 
lose their skins before planting time 
comes round, whereas those that come 
from Holland retain them. It is almost 
wholly, I believe, a question of the soil 
in which the bulbs were grown. Where 
the soil has been sandy and light their 
skins are retained, but where it has been 
heavy a certain proportion will inevit- 
ably lose them. No harm whatever 
comes to the bulbs then if they are not 
bruised. As a matter of fact, the Tulip 
men of the middle of last century ad- 
vised growers to take these outside skins 
off before the bulbs were planted. After 
the bulbs are lifted the soil should be 
shaken from the roots as much as pos- 
sible, and if there is any foliage left 
on odd bulbs it should be cut off or pulled 
off. They are then ready for drying. 
For this purpose they must be spread 
out thinly on trays or on papers in a 
dry, airy room or shed, out of the reach 
of the sun, so that the process may not 
be unduly hurried. After the bulbs are 
quite dry, they should be cleaned and the 
offsets taken away from the large bulbs. 
They may again be returned to the trays, 
or, if the numbers are small, stored in 
paper, but preferably in common cotton 
ags. Here they may remain until the 
end of August, when the bulbs must be 
sorted. It is well to make three sizes. 
The largest and finest are to be kept for 
planting in October or early November. 
The next largest, say all that are larger 
than a filbert, should then be sorted out 
and planted in September in nursery 
beds for growing on. All the others, that 
is the small ones below the filbert size, 
may as well be thrown away, unless they 
are a very expensive variety. They will 
not do much for a couple of years, 
whereas the second sized should make 
fine flowering bulbs the next year. 

I so often hear of two elementary pre- 
cautions being omitted that I feel bound 
to mention them. The place in which 
the bulbs are stored must be perfectly 
dry; also they must be out of reach of 
mice and rats. These little beasts are 
very fond of Tulips, and do not take long 
to find them out. 

A last word in conclusion. In these 
economical times it should be as widely 
known as possible that anyone can save 
his own Tulip bulbs from year to year, 
and, if the sorting into sizes is properly 
done, get just as good results as can be 
obtained from any that come from Hol- 
land. 

JOSEPH JAcoB, (In Gardening TIllus- 
trated) 





After the experience in solving the 
two scientific problems relating to the 
weather which are covered by the 
symposium on page 239 of this issue, 
the Editor feels like claiming that 
FLOWER GROWER readers can do most 
anything; but he will not undertake 
to secure answers to questions on any 
subject which is brought up. He 
might be asked how to get rich quick 
or how to secure eternal salvation or 
something else equally diffiicult. Be 
reasonable friends, be reasonable, and 
THE FLOWER GROWER may be able to 
help you to the information you want. 
































How to Make a Compost 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have been trying to find some hints or 
suggestions as to proper way of handling or 
preparing a compost pile. Can you give me any 
suggestions along this line? a ¥. Be 

Answer:—A compost pile may be 
built of almost any material which 
will decay, if certain simple prin- 
ciples are followed. The chief point is 
that the heap or pile should be flat 
topped. It should not be conical nor 
should it be depressed in the center ;— 
just as near flat and level as can be, 
is wanted,—so that the rainfall will 
penetrate easily and keep the compost 
wet, which favors rotting and prevents 
fermenting or “fire-fanging.” 

Various sorts of garden refuse, weeds, 
stalks, grass clippings, in fact literally 
everything which is often burned or 
dumped, or perhaps carted away and 
wasted, can be made into compost. It 
is advisable to build a compost of al- 
ternate layers of waste vegetable mate- 
rials and sods. Layers two to four 
inches thick will do. If stable manures 
are available, alternate layers of weeds, 
etc., and manures and sods, make a very 
desirable combination; the earth of the 
sods helping to hold the volatile ele- 
ments which might otherwise escape, 
and this also makes a compost whi 4 is 
more friable and easier to use when 
thoroughly rotted. 

it 1s important that any compost 
should not be allowed to ferment or heat, 
as when it does this, much of the chem- 
ical elements are driven off and lost. 
Sometimes wetting with a hose may be 
desirable or necessary. 


MapIson COOPER 





Questions About Dahlias 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I notice that most Dahlia Growers sell Dahlia 
plants as weil as tubers, and the plants are sold 
at a lower price. Do these Dahlia plants pro- 
duce tubers invariably the year they are planted? 
lf I buy a pliant this year will I surely get tubers 
from this plant for next year’s planting? How 
are these piants grown? Are they grown from 
tubers or from cuttings? Are they propagated 
under glass? Can you give me the names of, 
say twenty or twenty-five of the most worth- 
while Dahlias to grow? I do not want the 
most recent novelties that sell for a high price; 
in fact would buy nothing that sells for more 
than $3 per tuber or plant. I have received a 
great number of Dahlia catalogues from grow- 
ers and am much mystified at the great number 
of varieties. Each grower seems to exploit his 
own introductions or the introductions of one 
or two breeders to the exclusion of all the rest. 
I find one well-known grower mentioning a cer- 
tain variety as being the last word in Dahlias 
and then I cannot find any other grower who ever 
lists this variety. Naturally, I _think the first 
grower must have some ax to grind. 

re. Be 


Answer:—Dahlia cuttings are grown 
and rooted under glass. Usually this 
method is employed to propagate wanted 
varieties more rapidly than can be done 
by tubers alone. Some varieties do not 
make tubers very rapidly. The tubers 
are started into growth on a greenhouse 
bench, the work usually beginning in 
January, and the cuttings are rooted in 
sand, in a bench with bottom heat. If 
the cuttings are started early the ~lant 
will develop tubers the same season, but 
if started too late the plant may flower 





without forming a tuber. In commercial 
practice it is necessary to start these 
piants early, so that they may be ready 
for spring sales. 

Naturally a grower pushes his own 
introductions, but most Vahlia specialists 
include a long list from other originators. 
it is well to grow good standard sorts 
that do well under varying conditions, 
and then test novelties as space and 
means permit. “Standardized Plant 
Names” contains over seven hundred 
names and synonyms of Dahlias in the 
American trade, so it is quite evident 
that an amateur grower must concen- 
trate on approved varieties that suit his 
taste and locality. Last year we had 
extra fine blooms of IJnsulinde, golden 
ochre suffused with salmon-red, and 
Hortulanus f#iet, shrimp pink, tipped 
with yellow. The first belongs to the 
Hybrid Decorative class, the second 
Decorative. Both produce flowers seven 
to eight inches across. Another Deco- 
rative which did very well was Mina 
burgle, a favorite in California for cut 
flowers; color, a deep scarlet. Giant of 
Stuttgart, rich crimson, was also mag- 
niticent, these being grown a few miles 
from the inquirer’s location. The fol- 
lowing are all good: Geisha (Peony), 
twisted and curled petals of scarlet and 
gold. This variety is about ten years 
old, but forms tubers slowly, so it may 
be that plants only are available. 
Princess Pat, immense size, old rose; 
Jack Rose (Vecorative), crimson; Mrs. 
Nat Slocombe (Decorative), primrose 
yellow; Princess Juliana (Decorative), 
pure white; Pink Perfection (Decora- 
tive), very large, salmon-pink tinged 
with gold; Kalif (Cactus), scarlet; 
Johannesburg (Cactus), yellow; Etend- 
ard de Lyon (Cactus), carmine rose; 
Avalanche (Peony), pure white; Polar 
Bear (Decorative), extra fine white; 
Red Cross (Cactus), golden yellow, 
marked red;‘ Lady Penzance (Peony), 
primrose yellow; suffused with salmon; 
Mignon (Peony), lavender-pink, shading 
to white; Dr. Peary (Peony), dark ma- 
hogany red; Bertha Von _ Suttner 
(Peony), salmon-pink shaded yellow; 
Dorothy Peacock (Show), shell pink; 
Princess Victoria (Show), primrose yei- 


ow. 

This brief list may be amplified in- 
definitely; every grower has his favorites. 
We still like the old-fashioned Show or 
Fancy sorts with their quilled petals and 
round, regular shape, but the huge Deco- 
rative, Cactus and Peony types seem 
most in favor in this country.—(Rural 
New Yorker) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the in- 
quirer, as well as the Editor. A brief statement 
of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 





GROWING LARGE NARCISSI 
Can you tell me how to cultivate the 
Narcissus in order to get extra large 
flowers for the cut flower trade? 
Mrs. S. R. D. 
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LILY OF THE VALLEY DO NOT B 

Can some of the readers Pris 
FLOWER GROWER tell me how to car as 
Lily of the Valley and why mine do > 
bloom? I have had some of th be 


five years, and only get a few ble 


M. Z. M, 


CLIMBING LILY OF THE VALLEY 
_ Would like some information Yregard 
ing treatment of Climbing Lily of the 
Valley. Have one two years oid which 
has not bloomed. New sprouts ap 
growing very rapidly for a time, by 
they turn yellow and then die. ; 

I. M, 


BEAR GRASS OR SQUAW FLOWER 

A reader of THE FLOWER G 
wants to know about propagation = 
Bear Grass or Squaw Fiower, which is 
reported as doing well on the mountain 
side in Glacier National Park.. If any. 
one knows of its being grown under cul 
tivation will they please report th ; 
this department? ° —_ 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 

What treatment is best for Am 
phallus Rivieri? And also Velvet Pra 

What is the safest remedy to use on 
all plants that are infested with littie 
worms at their roots? 
_ Is there an instrument for ascertain. 
ing depth of moisture in potted plants? 


I. M. 


GRAFTING RHOVODENDRONS 


I am a great lover of Rhododendrons 
and I would like to have someone who 
has had experience, tell me how to 
about grafting them, what time of year, 
the wood to choose, etc. 

I have quite a collection of tame aad 
wild varieties, and a neighbor has a 
beautiful magenta one which I would 
like to graft on the wild wood, if pos- 


sible. Z. B.S. 


GLADIOLUS QUESTIONS 

Will someone please tell what the color 
of Crescent Queen is? 1 have among my 
Gladioli two varieties that were both 
sold to me for Crescent Queen. One is 
rather early and a beautiful shade of 
wine-red, a little lighter than Purple 
Glory. The other blooms ten days or 
two weeks later, and is about the same 
color as Splendorra, or a_ black-red. 
Both are beautiful, and I am almost 
sure they have the same form, although 
I did not have them side by side, the 
lighter variety being gone before the 
other bloomed. 

Can someone give me the name of a 
Gladiolus the same color as Independ 
ence, but having larger flowers? | 
should much like to have such a variety. 


Mrs. H. B. R. 





ANSWERS 


BIRD HOUSES, &C. 


Tell the subscriber who asks for a 
plan for a Sparrow trap, page 122," 
March FLOWER GROWER, to write the 
Department ot Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for a copy of Farmer's 
Bulletin No. 493.—“The English Spar- 
row as a Pest.” This gives complete 


plans for building Sparrow Traps. 
For 25¢ the Service Bureau, Ladies 
Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
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k of plans for bird houses, 
send og several that are designed for 
wie ibe The National Association of 
Audubon Societies, New York, N. Y., 
will send Bulletin No. ae Attracting 
Birds About the Home,’ which gives 
jans for bird houses in addition to 
ne other useful information. 

V. G. C. 


“WHITE FLY” 

ur issue of April I notice a few 
came by “E. M. A.” in reply to 
“ q M.” ; 
7 = not suppose that the small white 
fly spoken of has anything in common 
with the white, or cabbage butterfly, but 
is probably what is known as “white 

” 


Cabbage butterflies are not likely to 
cause much damage in greenhouses, 
while the “white fly” is very destructive, 
particularly in greenhouses that are al- 
lowed to get too warm during the day. 

“White fly” is a sucking insect, the 
damage it does being the secretion of a 
sticky substance, called “honey-dew 
which invites the growth of fungus. 
This insect can be fully controlled by 
hydrocyanic acid gas only. Information 
for use of this remedy may be had from 
any Experiment Station or Agricultural 
College. E. oF. 


DISINFECTANT FOR TREE WOUNDS 

In the April issue of your magazine 
I. M. Conness wishes to know what the 
proper disinfectant is for treating dis- 
eased tree wounds. 

Denatured alcohol is one of the best 
to use. Sometimes mercury bichloride is 
combined with the denatured alcohol, 
about two tablets to one quart of the 
liquid. This should be applied with a 
paint brush, but do not allow the metal on 
the paint brush to stand in the solution, 
since the mercury will leave the alcohol 
and adhere to the metal. This serves 
as a fungicide as well as an agency to 
destroy borers, although at no time 
should the bark or sapwood be saturated 
with the liquid. ; 

Carbon bisulphide. can be squirted in 
borer holes; then the hole can_ be 
“plugged” with putty or mud. This 
fluid causes a result equal to paralysis 
of the heart. One should not breathe 
or inhale any of the fumes since it affects 
the heart. Byron S. TRASTER 


TO INCREASE HYACINTHS 


I noticed a question asked by a reader 
in the April issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER on how to increase Hyacinths. 

A practical way to propagate Hy- 
acinths, and one recommended by most 
of the Dutch growers, is to cut three 
deep cross-cuts with a sharp knife in 
the bottom of the bulb. They are then 
planted out, bottom upwards, and cov- 
ered with loose sand or soil. In two or 
three weeks the cuts are healed up, the 
bulbs are then taken up and. stored 
away until Fall. They are then planted 
out and when taken up in the Summer, 
some twenty or thirty offsets will be 
produced on what remains of the parent 
bulb. The bulblets are picked off, and 
after given a rest, are planted out sep- 
arately in the Autumn after the manner 
of the large bulbs. 

_This process of taking up in July and 
given a rest till planting time in Oc- 
tober, is repeated for four or five years 
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till the bulbs have reached a commercial 
size, which is eight to ten inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Propagating is also done by selecting 
strong, healthy bulbs and hollowing out 
the center of the bulb to a point, (cone 
shaped), and leaving the rim quite nar- 
row; this will produce more bulblets but 
they will be smaller and it takes a year 
to three years longer to attain market- 
able size. I would recommend the first 
way as I have been very successful using 
that method. 

JAMES R. BRONSTRUP 





A Trip to Hepatica Valley 


(Continued from page 212) 


early spring and summer flowers 
there are here at least a hundred 
kinds, and in the Fall the finest 
fringed Gentians of the region are to 
be found in the quaking bog on the 
south. 

Having briefly introduced my com- 
pany to the Indiana Sand Dunes, we 
may now proceed on 


A TRIP TO HEPATICA VALLEY 


pone time during the Winter the 
writer had promised a few flower- 
loving lady friends that when Hepat- 
ica should be in bloom he would guide 
them to a valley, known to but few, 
where these beautiful flowers would 
be found in profusion and in the 
greatest perfection. As the season 
was very backward, he made a scout- 
ing trip to the valley on April 6, but 
while many of the green and liver- 
colored leaves peeping from the thick 
layer of those fallen from the trees, 
indicated that the flowers would be 
in plenty later, not a bloom was to be 
seen. Clearing away the debris, he 
found many hairy, fuzzy scapes or 
flower stems climbing through the 
mass of rootlets, and though they had 
not discarded their winter furs, they 
were sure to appear after a few warm 
days. So it was arranged that the 
small party should meet at the sta- 
tion for the 7:30 morning train on 
Sunday, April 20. The party, when 
completed by others joining at sta- 
tions, consisted of three ladies and 
four men, three of them with cam- 
eras. We left the Electric at Oak Hill 
station about fifty miles from Chi- 
cago, the writer being guide, for none 
of the others were familiar with the 
region or knew the location of the 
valley. 


We swung around east by a section 
of the Tamarack Swamp, where we 
found in most perfect bloom, many 
fine specimens of the Skunk Cabbage, 
(Symplocarpus fetidus). By any 
other Latin name it would smell the 
same—an oddity in flowers—an over- 
grown cousin of Jack-in-the-pulpit. 
The pulpit with its old-fashioned 
sounding-board above, is the spathe 
which protects the spadix, a club- 
shaped mass of tissue at the base of 
which are the true flowers, tiny florets. 
The blooms were very perfect, and 
many of them beautifully striped. 

The ladies, some of whom had never 
before seen this flower, were much 
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pleased, and after a few snapshots 
from the cameras, we proceeded over 
the ridge. The first denizen of the 
dunes we encountered was a black- 
snake about six feet long. We al- 
lowed him to glide away rapidly but 
in peace, for we rather respect the 
blue racer; but we kept a good look- 
out for rattlesnakes, as they are 
quite plentiful in this locality, but saw 
none, though I have photographed 
two, and killed a number in the vicin- 
ity. Crossing the next low ridge we 
saw a small black and white animal 
walking leisurely along the slope op- 
posite and but a few rods distant. 
There was a chorus of “What is that?” 
and when told it was a skunk or pole- 
cat, a movement to the rear was made 
by the ladies, but when told there was 
no danger, the march was resumed. 
The Mephitis seemed to have no fear 
of his visitors, and moved slowly to his 
hole under the roots of a tree and 
disappeared. 

The way row led up a long, narrow 
valley between steep and high tim- 
bered hills to the entrance to Hepat- 
ica Valley, in which we soon began 
to find bunches of the flowers in the 
most perfect bloom and in great va- 
riety, as to color. One bunch would 
be pure white; the next “deeply, 
darkly, dangerously blue’; then a 
pink, a deep lavender and others with 
lilac shades. The root bunches here 
are much larger than in any other 
locality, and we counted as many as 
forty flowers in a bunch. The cam- 
eras were soon mounted and several 
shots were taken at different clumps 
of the flowers, while the ladies sought 
for the finest, largest and most per- 
fect specimens and called the atten- 
tion of the camera men to them. 

Hepatica Valley is a deep, pothole- 
like dell in the heart of high, forest- 
covered sand hills, and has an area of 
several acres. On slopes of the small 
ridges in the irregular floor of the 
valley, the Hepaticas bloom every year 
in great profusion and perfection. 
The one fly in the ointment of our 
pleasure was the fact that since my 
scouting visit a forest fire which had 
devastated several square miles, had 
extended into the valley and more than 
half the surface was badly scorched; 
the fallen logs and blackened stumps 
still smoked and hundreds of bunches 
of what had been beautiful flowers, 
were shrivelled and dead. There were 
many spots, however, which the fire 
had not reached, and while we heartily 
anathematized the probable cigarette 
fiend through whose carelessness the 
fire had originated, we were glad that 
all the beautiful flowers had not been 
destroyed. 

We lingered until time to start for 
the station, and departed for the rail- 
way, the ladies loud in their praise of 
the day and the trip to Hepatica Val- 
ley, while the camera men discussed 
their shots and expressed a belief that 
the films would come out all right, as 
there had been but little wind, the 
great enemy of the wild flower photog- 
rapher. 
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Vegetables—The Sowing of Seeds 


F. J. C., (In Gardening Illustrated, English) 


HIS being the time for the sowing 
of seeds, we shall do well in direct- 
ing our thoughts to the essentials 
in this important operation. For the 
sowing of seeds to ensure a crop is not 
the mere drepping of the seed into the 
soil, but a reasoned and well-ordered pro- 
cess. lt is taken for granted by a great 
many people that because trees and flow- 
ers and vegetables shed their seeds 
promiscuously on to the ground, from 
whence in due course they spring, so 
all we need do is to copy Nature, though 
tor the sake of orderliness and economy 
of space we sow the seeds in lines. But 
to this I say, let us be logical, and it 
we wish to take Nature as our monitor 
or monitress, then we should follow her 
entirely, even though she permits the 
weeds to grow and smother her seedlings 
and drops ten thousand seeds to ensure 
the development of one. No! that will 
not do at any price. We may in some 
essentials follow Nature, but, on the 
whole, our task is to fight and curb her, 
and not to give her a free hand in our 
gardens, lest she turn them into a 
hideous waste. In the interests of econ- 
omy, but even more in the interests of 
excellence, we have to do things which 
Nature cannot ordinarily do, and one 
of the first and most important of these 
is to thoroughly prepare a seed-bed, or, 
in other words, create conditions favor- 
able to life, growth, and development. 

Below the surface of the soil we do all 
we can to make root development as easy 
as possible by thoroughly disintegrating 
the soil and in placing among it the 
necessary reserves of plant food. We 
take into consideration the nature of the 
crops we wish to raise, the habits of 
growth belonging respectively to each, 
and regulate our work accordingly. And 
because vegetation depends quite as 
much, if not more, upon the air for its 
means of subsistence, we take special care 
to provide for it, above ground, equally 
favorable conditions by spacing out the 
lines, and the plants in the lines, at such 
distances as shall ensure for them the 
free play of the air about them. Defy 
either of these duties by neglecting them, 
and the resultant failure is in exact pro- 
portion to that neglect. 

Nature causes the plants and trees to 
shed their seeds, leaving much to chance, 
and by this chance some are deposited 
on a firm surface and remain there, some 
get deep into the soil, and some just 
decently covered. That which lies on 
the surface is picked up by birds and 
other hunters, or otherwise perishes, that 
which gets buried too deeply either rots 
or comes up after a prolonged period, 
and that only which is decently covered 
comes up to time and sets about develop- 
ing, though the chances are still all 
against it. From this we gather that 
there is a right and a wrong depth, or, 
rather, a right and many wrong depths 
at which to set seeds, and, fortunately 
for us, the size of the seed is a simple 
yet sure guide, though even this is sub- 
ject to modification according to the 
season. For example, Broad Beans 
sown in November or December should 
be four inches deep; Peas sown at the 
same time should be three inches deep, 
while, if sown in the Spring, the depths 
should be, respectively three inches and 
two inches. 

Taking the general run of small seeds, 
such as Lettuce, Onions, Leeks, Celery, 
Cabbage, etc., a real covering not ex- 
ceeding three-fourths inch is sufficient; 


Beet and Spinach and similar-sized seeds 
need practically double that depth of 
covering, so you see that the practice of 
opening a good number of drills and 
then sowing them with seeds of various 
kinds all at a uniform depth cannot be 
right. 

Potatoes should be planted not less than 
four inches deep, but more rather than 
less. But then, Potatoes are not seed, 
nor should they be considered as such. 
They are virtually roots—tuberous 
roots—botanically, malformations, de- 
sirable though they are. They must be 
planted deeply because of their known 
habit of producing the new tubers at the 
base of the stalk and, consequently, above 
the old tuber. The shallower a Potato 
is planted the more it has to be moulded 
up when growing, and unless the cover- 
ing is of ample thickness the new crop 
is either exposed and turns green, or 
development in size is arrested. It is an 
open question whether these, so near the 
surface, are not more subjected to dis- 
ease. 

Now, in these few observations I have 
brought you back to fundamentals at a 
time when the sowing of seeds will be 
almost general. You can easily read 
between the lines and apply the prin- 
ciples I have touched upon, and if this 
is done the results of the season’s work 
will tell a satisfactory tale. ‘ 


The Wheel Hoe in the Garden 


Even a comparatively small.garden 
demands the use of improved Bois in 
its cultivation. A wheel hoe or walk- 
ing cultivator is almost a necessity 
for a garden of average size. A few 
dollars invested in such a tool will 
come back in one season, in profits 
represented by increased work which 
can be done, or increased crop pro- 
duced. 

Besides a wheel cultivator gives the 
best possible form of garden exercise, 
as the work is accomplished when 
standing erect and using a large pro- 
portion of the muscles of the body. If 
you are not a wheel cultivator enthu- 
siast, try one of these useful imple- 
ments and you will soon become one. 








Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 





Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
should be in the hands of every student 
of floriculture or anyone who is inter- 
ested in studying about growing vegeta- 
ble life of any kind. Send for a pro 
sages and terms of monthly payment 
plan. 

MADISON CoopEr, Calcium, N. Y. 





Complete bound copies of THE MODBDERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER, Vol. I to IV inclusive 
may still be had at $2.00 per volume in broken 
sets. They will not be long available in this 
form. Mapison Coopgr, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 


Calcium, ¥,¥ 
June, 19% 


Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 
We have a few surplus issues of 4 
FLOWER GROWER, a few from each * 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922 ang oe 
oo - ee few months available of 1 

and not many of 1919; 

other four years. mone 
Twenty-four, (24) all differen id 
years above stated, postpaid, S150. be 7 
Sixteen, (16) as above, postpaid $1.00, 
_ Please | per pores that these are exte 
issues and not consecutive; on] 5 
ends of surplus. Oy Ee 

MADISON Coopre. Publisher, 


Calcium, N.Y, 


A. B. deGROAT 
BATH, N.Y. 


Rare French and American Gladioli 
Catalogues on request 


The man that placed Madam Meunet S 
the American market a ee 
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United Bulb Co. | 


Gladiolus Specialists 


MT. CLEMENS - - MICH. 
he 


| GLADIOLUS 


Bulbs and Bulblets 


EMMA E. PATTERSON 
Burlington : Wisconsin 
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( --- Two Great Glads --- 
4 Introduced by 

§ Cc. R. HINKLE 

§ St. Joseph, Michigan 














I have a lot of Gladioli which 
I SHALL NOT PLANT 
BUT YOU MAY PLANT ALL JUNE WITH GOOD RESULTS 
A CONFIDENCE GAME. 

Send me check for $1.00; $3.00; $5.00 ---what you will~ 
and I will send you a lot of Glads which will surprise 
you. A bushel of mixed small bulbs, 7,0C0 or 8,0000r 
more, for $12.00. Peck for $3.50. 
BULBLETS 50 cents a quart, 4,000 to 5,000. 
Several standard sorts by name at $1.00 a quart. 
Bulbs of standard medium priced named sorts at 
catalogue price in half-doz. lots --- your choice as far 
asI can. Write for catalogue. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF 


INDEPENDENCE ~ - IOWA | 








Peonies! Peonies! 


5 Wonderful Sorts for $3.00 


FELIX CROUSSE, Red-----.....---- $1.00 ea. 
MONS. JULES ELIE, Deep Pink-_-_.- 1.00 ea. 


DELICATISSIMA, Delicate Pink __-- 
MADAME DE VERNEVILLE, White, 
COURONNE D'Or, Late White 


Regular price, $4.05 
Order today. We ship early in Sept. 


Balmoral Gardens 
5356 N. Sawyer Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


.65 ea. 
.65 ea. 
.75 ea. 
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